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The Talk of War with Japan. 


The talk of war between this country and Japan 
has been exceptionally absurd and groundless, but it 
has been full of the seeds of mischief and possible 
danger. Not a few wars in the past have been talked 
into existence, on insignificant pretexts, with a much 
smaller volume of reckless prophecy and conscience- 
less invention than that to which we have been treated 
the past month. 

We may be profoundly grateful that the conditions 
of our time are such as to make this creation of a 
war, by mere irresponsible talk and newspaper in- 
vention, much more difficult than it was two or 
three generations ago. The means of speedy inter- 
communication have become so numerous and re- 
liable that the groundlessness of a war rumor is 
easily detected and transmitted, and thus a critical 
situation avoided. An interview of the London 
Telegraph's correspondent, with a diplomat, so-called, 
at The Hague was published in all the morning 
papers, assuring us, on the most reliable authority, 
it was said, that relations between this country and 
Japan were strained to the breaking point, that the 
governments were keeping back from the people the 
facts, that the great fleet of warships was for this 
reason going to the Pacific, and so on. Coming 
from The Hague, where the wisdom and good sense 
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of the world were supposed to be gathered, this 
report was enough to frighten the very elect among 
the peacemakers into believing that war was just 
ready to burst upon us. Next morning the whole 
story was categorically denied from Washington, both 
by our government and by the Japanese ambassador, 
and that was the end of it. The rumor had been 
punctured by the cable and the quick action of the 
authorities made possible thereby. The same has 
been true of the rumors that the proposed visit of 
the great fleet of battleships to the Pacific was to 
overawe Japan and silence the clamoring Jingoes of 
the island. 

But though such rumors can now be quickly 
killed, they remain nevertheless most mischievous in 
their after results. The Jingoes both in Japan and 
in this country will feel that they have made progress, 
and they will hasten to take advantage of the next 
favorable moment to further foment strife. The 
big-navy promoters will be encouraged to manufac- 
ture further scares. The Oriental haters in Cali- 
fornia will feel more sure of their game, and will 
wreck restaurants and abuse Japanese with more 
brutality than ever. What the wooden diplomat at 
The Hague, if there was any such man outside of 
the correspondent’s brain, will do, it is impossible to 
guess. What he ought to do is to retire at once to 
the junk-heap of effete diplomacy, or be dismissed 
from service by his government as totally unfit for 
any position in the diplomatic field. The worst 
phase of the after-results of such a manufactured 
scare will be that a large number of people through- 
out the country will refuse to believe that where 
there was so much smoke there was no fire. They 
will persist in believing that Japan has warlike in- 
tentions towards us, and that war must come sooner 
or later. Their influence, perhaps entirely uninten- 
tionally, will thus go toward the creation and fostering 
of suspicion and distrust between the Japanese and 
ourselves. Such is the evil fruitage of war-scares. 

One of the most imperative international duties of 
our government and people at the present time is to 
do their utmost to maintain unimpaired the tradi- 
tional friendship of this country with Japan. The 
duty is made all the more binding by reason of the 
shameful acts of injustice done to the Japanese in 
California. Both the government and the people of 
Japan have been quick to see and feel the injustice 
and to express ina manly way their disapproval of 
it, as they ought to have done. But in spite of this, 
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with the exception of a few Jingoes, they continue 
to believe in us, in our national loyalty to justice and 
right. They have discriminated finely between the 
acts of a small section of the country and the gen- 
eral attitude of our people and government towards 
the Japanese. In this respect they have set a shining 
example of patience and self-restraint which the so- 
called Christian nations might profitably follow in 
their dealings with one another. Rarely has any- 
thing nobler been seen in international conduct than 
the speech and behavior of the Japanese government 
at home and their officials and visitors in this coun- 
try during the recent war talk. “There is no Jap- 
anese-American situation ;” “ There are no strained 
relations;” “It is ridiculous;” “The Japanese are 
not thinking as you are writing; ” “ Friction is impos- 
sible ;” “ We want peace,’ —so have they all said, 
Ambassador Aoki, General Kuroki, Admiral Yam- 
amoto, Prime Minister Komura, Foreign Minister 
Hayashi, and the rest. And the course which they 
have taken is all the more praiseworthy because, as 
everybody knows, it has not been dictated in the 
least by fear, but altogether by reason, good sense, and 
enlightened self-interest. 

The course which our government has taken, in 
promptly denying the false rumors about strained 
relations and about the purpose of the proposed 
transfer of the battleships to the Pacific, in reas- 
serting our national friendship for Japan, and in the 
cordiality of the reception given to the visiting Japan- 
ese, has been in everv way admirable. We are sure 
that it has all been done with the sincerest motives, 
in the interest of right and good understanding. It 
has so been construed by the Japanese, and thus the 
unfortunate flurry has been ended. But the govern- 
ment ought, in consistency, as a logical sequence of 
its course, promptly to assure the Japanese govern- 
ment that under the circumstances the big fleet of 
battleships will not be sent around to the Pacific at 
the present time. If Secretary Metcalf and the Naval 
Board think any long cruise is needed for the purpose 
of training or to show anybody what a mighty and 
swift-fighting machine we have, the great vessels 
might be divided into two squadrons and set to chas- 
ing each other up and down the Atlantic coast be- 
tween Greenland and Patagonia. It would add to 
the effectiveness of the scene and completely quiet 
the Japanese mind if the ships now on the Pacific 
coast were sent round the cape to join the Atlantic 
squadrons in their mancwuvres. 

In addition to all this we have, government and 
people alike, an imperative duty to perform in seeing 
that there is no repetition of the humiliating injus- 
tices which have been done the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia. If these continue to occur, we cannot ex- 
pect to retain unimpaired the friendship and respect 
of the powerful new nation which has just come to 
a consciousness of itself and is hereafter to play a 
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great role in the life of the Pacific. Whatever diffi- 
culties may attend the peculiar situation created by 
the overlapping of State and national jurisdiction on 
the Pacific coast may easily be solved if the people 
as a whole determine that they shall be solved in 
harmony with justice and American principles. No 
State or city in the nation can long maintain itself 
in a course of essential injustice toward foreign resi- 
dents in the face of the condemnation of the united 
and well-directed public sentiment of the nation. 

Japan and the United States, because of their pe- 
culiar situation on opposite shores of the great Pacific, 
have an opportunity such as has perhaps never before 
come to any two powers to promote the welfare and 
peace of the world, if they cnly live on in relations 
of intimate friendship and harmony. This they will 
do. They must doit. It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive of their doing otherwise. War between them 
at this late day would be the very height of absurdity 
and criminality. Peace has conquered in this in- 
stance, through the wisdom and foresight of the 
responsible statesmen on both sides of the water, in 
spite of jingoism, in spite of the “ yellow ” press here 
and the “red” press there, and the other forces of 
discord and violence which have gotten in their bane- 
ful work. Peace will continue to reign between 
them, all the more triumphantly because of the sig- 
nal victory which she has just won. 
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Progress of the Hague Conference. 

It is not possible as we go to press to give any definite 
idea of what the practical results of the work of the 
Hague Conference will be. So far none of the commit- 
tees have made report to a plenary session on any of the 
subjects which they have been discussing. An immense 
amount of hard, conscientious work has evidently been 
done in the committee rooms, behind closed doors, the 
results of which we shall soon begin to see. Indeed, the 
official reports made public at the close of each committee 
meeting have given a fair idea of how the sentiment of 
the delegations runs. But as the Conference as a whole 
must pass on all the reports, it is not safe to assume yet 
that we know how any measure will finally be disposed of, 

There has been a good deal of criticism — much of it 
just, but some of it mere impatient fault-finding — of the 
slowness with which the important subjects urged upon 
the Conference have been taken up. It has certainly 
been depressing to see the distinguished men gathered 
there compelled to give their main thought for nearly six 
weeks to questions of the details of war and fighting. 
But this has been not so much their fault as the fault of 
the governments which sent them to The Hague with 
instructions. War is still, however regretfully one may 
have to say it, a recognized method of dealing with inter- 
national cyntroversies. So long as this continues to be 
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the case, time will be consumed and miserably wasted in 
international conferences in dealing with the rules and 
methods of its barbarism and ferocity. The program 
which all the governments accepted when they consented 
to go to the second Hague Conference gave prominence 
to military and naval subjects, and the committees, against 
the will of many members, we are sure, have simply been 
following out this program, It was to have been ex- 
pected. It is a disgrace to our civilization that it is so, 
but so it is. A good deal of faithful and direct work will 
yet have to be done before this “plague to mankind,” 
this “curse of the human race,” this “ greatest of all 
human evils,” will be outlawed forever from the respect 
of civilized men and governments. 

But the important things have not by any means been 
neglected. They have been urged upon the Conference 
day after day by deputations, by memorials, by innumer- 
able letters and telegrams. There is no doubt that, while 


less has been said about them in the meetings, they have 


been the subjects of the deepest and most anxious con- 
cern of many of the leading members. There is evidently 
in the Conference as a whole a strong disposition to make 
it a real peace conference, to advance as far as possible 
the institutions which will conserve the harmony of the 
world, reduce war to the lowest possible limit, and ulti- 
mately eliminate it entirely. This disposition has mani- 
fested itself in a number of ways, and will doubtless 
become stronger and stronger from now to the end of 
the Conference. 

Of particular measures of this kind, two have already 
been voted on by the committees. The preposition for 
the exemption of private property at sea from capture 
in time of war, so powerfully advocated by Mr. Choate, 
was adopted by the committee by a vote of 21 to 11. 
It may nevertheless be defeated at the Conference, as 
three or four of the great powers voted against it. But 
the vote itself is most significant, and it will not be sur- 
prising if the opposition dwindles away. The American 
proposition on the subject of the collection of contractual 
debts by force has been adopted in committee without a 
dissenting vote. This proposition is that no force shall 
be used in the collection of debts from a debtor power if 
that power is willing to have the claim submitted to arbi- 
tration. This principle does not go as far as the Drago 
doctrine, which is opposed to the collection of such debts 
by force, at any time or under any conditions, but if it is 
adopted it will without doubt settle the matter for all time. 

The subject of an obligatory arbitration treaty has 
been introduced, but the consideration of it has not pro- 
gressed much. There seems to be little objection to the 
American proposal on the subject, which specifies certain 
classes of cases for arbitration and provides that the car- 
rying out of the treaty shall be subject to the constitu- 


tional provisions of the different countries. We print 
on another page the American proposition for the trans- 
formation of the present Hague Court into a genuine 
judicial tribunal with permanent judges, fifteen in num- 
ber. The Russian delegation has presented another 
method for making the Hague Court more efficient. But 
the discussion of the subject has not yet advanced very far. 

The subject of periodic meetings of the Hague Confer- 
ence has not yet been taken up, though Mr. Nelidoff has 
announced that the subject will at least be considered, 
though he doubts if any definite action will be taken. 
The British delegation, through its chairman, Sir Edward 
Fry, has presented the subject of limitation of armaments, 
as was expected. But consideration of the subject has 
been put off more than once, two or three of the powers 
seeming determined that it shall not even be discussed. 
But we shall almost certainly hear more of it within the 
next two weeks. 

The month of August is sure, we think, to see a rapid 
maturing of the deliberations of the Conference, and we 
think there is good reason to believe that the final results 
will be large and beneficent, if not all is gained that we 
might wish. 

The American delegation, headed by Mr. Choate, all 
reports agree, is taking a strong lead in the direction of 
constructive measures and doing service of a very high 
order. They cannot take too advanced ground for the 


people of the nation. 
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Education for Peace. 

The National Educational Association, which has just 
held its forty-fifth annual convention at Los Angeles, 
has put itself squarely on record as opposed to the cur- 
rent militarism and in favor of the closest friendship 
and permanent pacific relations among the nations. In 


‘ the report of the Committee on Resolutions, of which 


Charles C. Van Liew of Chico, Cal., was chairman, we 
find the following admirable section : 


“ The teachers of the United States of America, as- 
sembled in the National Educational Association at Los 
Angeles, Cal., view with pleasure and satisfaction the 
conditions which have brought about the second Hague 
Conference. We believe that the forces of the world 
should be organized and operated in the interests of 
peace and not of war; we believe that the material, 
commercial and social interests of the people of the 
United States and of the whole world demand that the 
energies of the governments and of the people be de- 
voted to the constructive and helpful pursuits of peace, 
and that the people be relieved of the burdens of pro- 
viding at enormous expense the armaments suggested by 
the competitive desire for supremacy in war; we further 
believe that the fear of war and the possibility of war 
would alike decline if the governments were to rely more 
upon the sentiment of the people and less upon the 
strength of their armies and navies. 
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“We urge upon our representatives at the second 
Hague Conference to use their influence to widen the 
scope and increase the power of the Hague tribunal. 
While disclaiming any desire to suggest a program or 
to urge specitic action, we do urge our representatives to 
secure the most favorable action possible upon interna- 
tional arbitration, the limitation of armaments, the pro- 
tection of private property at sea, and the investigation 
of international disputes by an impartial commission be- 
fore the declaration of hostilities. 

“ We recommend to the teachers that the work of the 
Hague Conference and of the peace associations be 
studied carefully, and the results given proper considera- 
tion in the work of instruction.” 

That is very high ground, but not higher than the en- 
lightenment and social advancement of the day demand. 
This utterance of the ten thousand teachers gathered at 
Los Angeles will, we are sure, receive the hearty and 
almost unanimous support of the whole great guild of 
American teachers — more than half a million in number. 
Their demand of the Hague Conference is the demand of 
the whole nation, and not of educators only. 

It is impossible to escape a thrill of delight at thought 
of the transformation certain to take place in the senti- 
ment of the youth of the nation in a generation, if the fine 
ideal portrayed in the foregoing resolution is steadily im- 
pressed upon the minds and hearts of the children in the 
schools by this “noble army” of teachers. Newer and 
saner ideas of national greatness and honor, of love of 
country, of the rights of other nations, and of international 
service, will take the place of the crude and selfish na- 
tional sentiments that have often passed for sacred prin- 
ciples, and will render war practically impossible hereafter. 

The thought of the unparalleled service which these 
teachers have it in their power to perform, not only by 
positive instruction, but by the simple attitude which they 
steadily manifest in the presence of their pupils, on this 
most important matter, should inspire every one of them 
with a holy zeal to be “living epistles” of peace to the 
impressionable minds which fall to their charge. It is in 
the schools chiefly that the roots of the war system must 
be destroyed, and all this can be done without in the least 
interfering with the proper functions of teaching. On 
the contrary, there is nothing that so promotes intellectual 
development along any line whatever as the inspiration 
of high ideals. 

The action of the Los Angeles Convention was due in 
large part to the position taken in his splendid inaugural 
address by Ilon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, who was president 
this year. But the chord which Dr. Schaeffer touched 
was ready to be struck, and its note will be caught up 
and echoed and reéchoed throughout the nation until the 
great body of instructors of our boys and girls finds itself 
in hearty accord with the humane and rational ideals 
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which are to-day so rapidly mastering and supplanting, 
in the international sphere, those degrading and mis- 
chievous ones which have come down to us from an 
ignorant, barbarous and violent past. 

Through Dr. Schaeffer’s great kindness, we are able to 
give our friends the pleasure of reading his Los Angeles 
speech in full, which will be found on another page. 

In line with the action of the National Educational 
Association convention at Los Angeles was that of the 
American Institute of Instruction at its meeting in Mon- 
treal the first week in July. Last year at New Haven the 
Institute appointed a committee of seven, consisting of 
Ilon. Walter E. Ranger, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Rhode Island, Dr. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Dr. William A. Mowry, Dr. 
Ilomer B. Sprague, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews and Mr. 
George H. Pwiington, to prepare a report on the teaching 
of international peace in the schools. This committee 
presented a carefully prepared report at Montreal on 
July 6, This report, which was heartily approved by the 
Convention, urged, among other things, that in all the 
States the schools should next year devote a part of one 
day at least to inculeating the principles for which the 
Ilague Conference stands, as had been done before by the 
National Association of School Superintendents at their 
recent Chicago meeting. 

Thus these three great associations of educators have 
placed themselves in the front rank of the peace propa- 
gandists, and their influence in the revolution — for it is 
a revolution — of sentiment now going on in regard to 
international relations and institutions is bound to be tell- 
ing in the years just before us. At the Hague Confer- 
ence also, where so much is now at stake, both the Los 
Angeles and the Montreal Conventions have thrown the 


_ weight of their powerful influence, by strong cablegrams, 


in favor of the most advanced action in the direction of 
world organization for peace. It is safe to reckon, from 
this time on, not only the half million teachers of the 
United States, but the three and a half millions of the 
world, as on the side of international concord. Light and 
knowledge are essentially universal and are the natural 


enemies of national exclusiveness and war. 
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Is the Hague Conference to be a Farce? 

It is easy to criticise and prophesy failure. A letter 
lying before me says, “The Hague Convention in my 
opinion is a huge fraud, and will result in a grand fiasco.” 
Mr. Frederick Palmer writes in Co/lier’s Weekly, under 
date of June 15, of “The Farce at The Hague,” and 
undertakes to show by the development of the war 
budgets since 1899, by the wars that have occurred since 
that time, and by certain attitudes taken by some of the 
nations toward each other, that the whole Conference is 
a hollow sham, a mere powwow about war, and that no 
good in the direction of peace can come of it. In the 
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same vein “ An Englishman” writes in the London Daily 
Mail, under the same date, of “The Hypocrisy at The 
Ifague,” and declares that the nations which have sent 
their delegates to the Conference are doing nothing more 
than “ paying a mere tribute of respect to ‘the power that 
thought well to call it.” This latter writer believes that 
the Hague Conference is pursuing “an illegitimate and 
dangerous path in its efforts to promote the peace of the 
world.” This Englishman, whose writing indicates that 
he is determined to destroy the present British Prime 
Minister, if possible, holds that the only way to peace is 
preparation for war. Ile warns England, cordial enemy 
that he is of the present British government, not to be 
caught in the snare of any Hague peace convention. 

A good deal of talk like that of these three persons is 
heard in different quarters in regard to the present Hague 
Conference. These pessimistic and heartless views re- 
mind one of the immense amount of cynical and skeptical 
utterances which preceded the meeting and work of the 
first Hague Conference. Going up the English Channel 
a day or two before the Conference opened, in 1899, I 
happened to fall into conversation with a prominent 
member of the United States legation at Berlin. I 
inquired what he thought the opinion of Europe in gen- 
eral was of the Conference. Ile assured me that the 
almost universal feeling in official circles was that nothing 
useful would result from it. It would simply give “a 
decent burial to the Czar’s proposals.” These were his 
lugubrious words. 

A considerable number of the delegates which com- 
posed the Conference felt, on their arrival at The Hague, 
much the same way about the meeting. Some of them, 
old in diplomatic service, complained bitterly that their 
Imperial Majesties had sent them to The Ilague, where 
their long and honorable careers would end in darkness 
and disgrace. What had they done to merit such treat- 
ment? Others felt that they were simply to have a picnic 
at the expense of their governments, and that nothing 
serious would be done. 

But when the Conference came together these men 
suddenly found that they had not met at the behest of an 
Emperor only, but in response to the high demand of the 
civilized world that something should be done to relieve 
the peoples of the danger of war and of the strain and 
burdens of the terrible system of militarism. The multi- 
tudes of letters, cablegrams and memorials, signed by 
individuals and by the oflicials of great organizations, 
which were sent over land and over sea to The Hague, 
soon convinced these diplomats that they had behind 
them, in any effort which might be made to promote the 
permanent peace of the world, the public sentiment of 
very large and influential sections of all the civilized 
peoples. 

Under the inspiration of this voice of the people they 
set themselves resolutely and conscientiously to the task 
before them. There were, of course, a few of the dele- 
gates, like Andrew D. White, Sir Julian Pauncefote, Mr. 
Bourgeois of France, and Mr. Beernaert of Belgium, who 
knew in advance the new course the world was taking, 
and took a splendid lead from the very start in the direc- 
tion indicated by these various messages from different 
countries. 

The result of the Conference, as all the world knows, 
was much greater than even the most sanguine had dared 
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to hope. The setting up of the International Court of 
Arbitration, the provision for international commissions 
of inquiry, for special mediation and tender of good offices, 
all of which one may say were unexpected attainments, 
sent the world forward at least half a century toward the 
era of permanent peace. The Hague Court and the 
forty-five treaties of obligatory arbitration since negotiated 
remain as answer to the skeptics and pessimists, who said 
that nothing would come of the Czar’s Conference. This 
august Court, before which four international controver- 
sies have been settled, is the greatest practical step which 
has ever been taken toward the unification and permanent 
peace of the world. _ Its successful erection and inaugura- 
tion, and the confidence felt in it by all thinking men, 
ought to stop the mouths of those who are now prophet- 
ic ally croaking that the present Conference is destined to 
prove an ignominious failure. 

There are several reasons for believing that the present 
Conference will be at least as great in results as that of 
1899. The first of these is that the demand for it and 
the demand of it for practical results is vastly greater 
than was that for and of the first Conference. The 
New York National Peace Congress was a marvelous 
revelation of this fact. Letters, cablegrams and memo- 
rials have daily poured into The Hague since the Con- 
ference opened on June 15 from ne: arly all quarters of 
the globe, particularly from the United States. These 
messages have, with great insistence, implored the presi- 
dent and members of the Conference to give us 
greater assurance than we now possess of undisturbed 
peace hereafter and of relief from the burdens of the 
system of competitive arming. 

The second reason for believing that the Conference 
will accomplish much is that it was called to continue 
the work of the first Hague gathering. It is practically 
certain that some of the measures which were then but 
partially and imperfectly considered will be advanced 
materially toward final solution by the discussions and 
recommendations of the present meeting. The system 
of arbitration through the permanent International Court 
is already being, as the daily despatches show, thoroughly 
reviewed with a view to enlargement and improvement. 
The permanent neutralization of all unoffending private 
commerce at sea, left over from the first Conference, has 
been taken up and has already, under the lead of Mr. 
Cheate, the head of the American delegation, produced 
a discussion worthy of the distinguished men who have 
taken part in it. If the Conference results only in de- 
claring hereafter all unoffending priv ate property at sea 
exempt from seizure in war time, it will have gone far 
toward preparing the way for reduction of armaments. 
The adaptation of the Geneva Red Cross Convention to 
maritime warfare with a view to lessening the horrors of 
naval conflict is, if one may judge from the discussions, 
certain to be one of the results of the Conference. 

It is too early at this writing to say whether the sub- 
ject of a periodic conference of the nations and that of 
limitation of armaments, in both of which such widespread 
interest is now felt, will receive any positive action, but 
the demand in these directions from nearly all of the 
nations is so great that the Conference will be compelled 
at least seriously to discuss these measures, and a thor- 
ough discussion of them will be a very great gain, as it 
will prepare the way for future action. Most of the 
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governments, led by that of Great Britain, powerfully 
supported by the United States, have instructed their dele- 
gates to strongly support these measures, if they come up 
for discussion. Though really desired by nine-tenths of 
the world, it is possible, of course, that the states of the 
Triple Alliance, Germany, Italy and Austro-Hungary, 
with the support of Russia, may be able to block the 
way to any formal action upon the subject of limitation 
of armaments. But the discussion of the subject, even 
if no positive action follows, will ripen the question for 
the next International Peace Conference, which is certain 
to follow within a few years. 

Another reason for believing that the Conference will 
be a large success is the fact that many of the foremost 
and most experienced public men of the world are mem- 
bers of it. Letters from The Hague declare that the 
feeling there is that the ablest men of the different 
countries have been sent, and this gives rise to a feeling 
of great hopefulness. ‘These men are aware that for a 
whole year past the program of the Conference has been 
thoroughly discussed among the participating govern- 
ments. They have not gone to The Hague to witness 
the enactment of a farce. The questions before them 
they know to be the gravest and most important before 
the world. They are, for the most part, men who be- 
lieve thoroughly in the progress of human society. They 
know that the eyes of the world are fixed upon them. 
They have reputations to sustain. Remembering the 
unexpected success of the first Conference, they neces- 
sarily feel impelled to make the most of the great oppor- 
tunity which the present meeting gives them to advance 
the common as well as the individual welfare of the na- 
tions. Many of them are known to be men not only of 
great wisdom, but also of liberal ideas and advanced 
conceptions of the possibility of carrying civilization 
much beyond its present advancement. It stands to 
reason that they will make the most of the great days at 
their command. 

For these reasons it seems certain that the narrow and 
more reactionary views which have limited the formal 
program of the Conference must break down under the 
pressure of the immense public opinion of the world and 
the force of the considerations adduced above. It will 
not, therefore, be at all surprising if, before the end, the 
subjects excluded at the beginning from the program 
shall become the most prominent and commanding. 

This Conference, by its simple meeting, has already 
inaugurated the era of world unity and coéperation. It 
is the first time in human history that all the organized 
governments on the face of the globe have come together 
in a general conference to consider their common welfare. 
and to provide against the evils of strife and war, which 
constitute so grave a peril to not only their joint but 
their individual prosperity and happiness. This meeting 
is absolutely certain to be the first term in an endless 
series of world conferences hereafter. 

However small the immediate results may be,— and 
they are not likely to be small,—the mere meeting of 
the Conference on the world scale that characterizes it 
will in itself be, and in fact already is, one of the greatest 
triumphs of light over darkness and of friendship and 
fellowship over hate and disintegration which has ever 
been witnessed by mortal man. No prophet of farce 
and hypocrisy can prevent the steady onward march of 
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the forces which have called this remarkable Conference 
together. If in any respect it shall prove a temporary 
failure, which of course is not at all impossible, this fact 
in itself will arouse the nations to larger and more effec- 
tive effort in the immediate future and force the govern- 
ments to take up again the still unfinished problems on 
the solution of which the further advancement of civili- 
zation is seen absolutely to depend. The only proper 
attitude of mind for any of us under the circumstances is 
that of faith and hope. S. ¥. TF. 


<< ++ 


Editorial Notes. 

The American delegation at The Hague 
have presented the following plan for a 
Permanent Court of Arbitration to take 
the place of the Court established in 1899. 


American Plan 
for a Court of 
Arbitration 


It is being examined and discussed in the committee of 
which Mr. Leon Bourgeois, head of the French delega- 
tion, is chairman. 

“ArricLte I, The Permanent Court of Arbitration 
is to be constituted and composed of fifteen judges en- 
joying the highest moral consideration and of acknowl- 
edged competence in questions of international law, 
They and their successors will be appointed according to 
rules established by this Conference, but they will also 
be chosen by the different countries, in order that the 
different systems of law and procedure in the principal 
languages of the world be suitably represented in the 
personnel of the court. Judges are to be appointed for 
—_——— years, or until their successors are appointed, 

“Arr. Il. The Permanent Court will sit at The 
Hague. It will elect its own officers, and, except so far 
as is prescribed in this convention, it will establish its 
own rules. All decisions are to be taken by a majority 
vote, nine members to compose a quorum. The judges 
are to be of equal rank. They shall enjoy diplomatic 
immunity, and receive a suflicient appanage to put them 
in a position to devote themselves to the affairs brought 
before them. 

“Arr. III. In no case, unless the parties expressly 
consent thereto, can a judge participate in the consider- 
ation or decision of a matter brought before the court in 
which his own country is concerned, 

“Art. 1V. The Permanent Court shall be competent 
to take cognizance of and determine all cases regarding 
differences of an international character between sov- 
ereign states which could not be settled through di- 
plomacy. ‘These cases can be submitted according to 
agreement between the parties either concerning their 
origin, or to be reconsidered, or revised, or to determine 
the relative rights and duties or obligations arising out 
of decrees, decisions or sentences of commissions of in- 
quiry and arbitration tribunals especially constituted. 

“Arr. V. Judges of the court shall be competent to 
act as judges in any commission of inquiry or special 
arbitration tribunal which may be constituted by any 
power for the consideration of any matter which may 
be especially submitted, and which must be determined 
by said court. 

“Arr. VI. The present Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration may, so far as possible, contribute to the forma- 
tion of the basis of the new court, taking into the 
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account the representation of the powers who recently 
signed the convention of 1899.” 





Preparations are now nearly completed 
for the sixteenth International Peace Con- 
A large Committee of 


The Munich 
Peace Congress. x 
gress at Munich. 


Patronage, consisting of eminent personalities of Munich 
and other places, is promoting the success of the gather- 
ing. The Congress will open on Monday, the 9th of 
September, at 10.30 o’clock, in the Hall of the Rathaus 
(City Hall). At this session the addresses of welcome 
and the responses will be given, the Congress organized 
and the three committees on preparation of business 
In the afternoon, at 3.30 o’clock, the com- 
In the evening a recep- 
Tuesday forenoon, 


appointed. 
mittees will begin their work. 
tion will be given to the delegates. 
at 9 o’clock, the committees will continue their work, 
and at 3 o’clock the first plenary business session will 
be held in the great hall of the “ Hotel zu den Vier 
Jahreszeiten,” where all the regular sessions will be 
held. The evening of Tuesday will be given up to 
a public mass meeting. Wednesday, at 9.30 o’clock, 
the second plenary business session will be held for con- 
sideration of reports from the committees. This session 
will be continued in the afternoon with an interval of 
one hour for breakfast, which will be served in the 
adjoining rooms. Wednesday evening a banquet will 
be given. Thursday forenoon will be devoted to busi- 
ness and in the afternoon there will be an excursion. In 
the evening of Thursday there will be a presentation in 
the Opera House of Robert Reinert’s “ Der Krieg” pre- 
pared specially for the Congress. The forenoon and 
afternoon of Friday will both be given to business ses- 
sions, and in the evening public meetings will be held in 
different quarters of the city with programs arranged for 
different circles of society. Saturday forenvon the final 
plenary business session will be held, and at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon will occur the closing banquet. This is 
a fine program, and the Congress gives promise of being 
large and successful. Those who are going to the Con- 
gress from this country will please take note that the 
Jommittee of Organization will have its office in the ante- 
room of the Hotel “ Vier From Satur- 
day, the 7th of September, the Entertainment Committee 
will have an office in the Central Railway Station. 


Jahreszeiten.” 





The Proceedings of the National Arbi- 

Reportofthe tration and Peace Congress, held in New 
New York . . : . ‘ 

Peace Congress. 1 Ork last April, have been published in 

an attractive volume of five hundred pages. 

The cover is embossed with the peace flag of the United 

States —the national colors surrounded by a white bor- 


der. Typographically the book is in marked contrast 
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with the customary reports of conventions. The type is 
large and clear and the paper is excellent. 

Full reports are given of all the addresses delivered. 
These are of exceptional interest and value, particularly 
the addresses of Secretary of State Elihu Root, Governor 
Charles E. Ilughes, Ilon. William Jennings Bryan, Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University, Miss 
Jane Addams, President Mary E. Woolley of Mt. 
Ilolyoke College, Miss Leonora O'Reilly and others. 
There is a high level of ability, eloquence and enthusi- 
asm in all the speeches. President Roosevelt’s letter to 
the Congress is printed in full. 

Telegrams and letters of regret are printed from the 
King of Italy, the King of Norway, the President of 
Switzerland, the President of Mexico, the President of 
Brazil, the President of Chile, etc. These messages 
breathe the new spirit of internationalism and sympathy, 
and are prophetic of the day when peace and goodwill 
shall reign between all nations. The speeches at the 
banquets, which are reported in full, of such distinguished 
foreigners as Karl Grey, Governor-General of Canada; 
Mr. James Bryce, the British Ambassador; Sefor En- 
rique C. Creel, the Ambassador from Mexico, testify elo- 
quently to the friendliness of the near neighbors of our 
country. The book contains a list of all the registered 
delegates at the Congress, with the names of the organ- 
izations and institutions represented, 

A copy of the Proceedings has been sent to the dele- 
gates of every foreign country represented at the Hague 
Conference, and to the Ambassadors and Ministers of 
every foreign power. Delegates to the Congress, as well 
as subscribers to its fund, have also received copies. 

A limited number of copies are for sale at the follow- 
ing prices, postpaid : paper bound, 75 cents; cloth bound, 
$1.50. Orders may be sent to Mr. 8. M. Craiger, finan- 
cial secretary of the Congress, Room 8, 19 West Forty- 
Fourth Street, New York City. Copies can also be 
procured at the same prices of the American Peace So- 
ciety, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 





The most numerously signed petition 
Miss Eckstein 


<=: thotieaes. which has been presented to the president 


of the Hague Conference is that of Miss 
Anna B. Eckstein, so well known in Boston as the head 
of the School of Languages at 30 Newbury St., and as 
a member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society and indefatigable worker for many years 
in the cause of Miss Eckstein began work the 
first of the year in securing signatures to her petition. 
She conceived the idea of a petition confined to the 


one subject of a general arbitration treaty, believing this 


peace. 


to be the most important subject to come before the 
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Ilague Conference. Discarding all the other measures 
advocated by the Interparliamentary Union and other 
bodies, she drew her paper and began to circulate it for 
signatures. She was not officially supported by any 
organization. The expense of the petition she met 
herself. The result is a striking testimony to what a 
single individual can accomplish who goes to work with 
faith in a thing and prosecutes it earnestly to the end. 
When the copies of the petition, which had been sent 
out to various parts of the land, were all in, they were 
About 
one-fifth of them were individual signatures; the rest 


found to represent some two millions of persons. 


were those of the officials of various societies and associ- 
ations interested in the cause. This great petition Miss 
Eckstein, accompanied by Ilon. Robert Treat Paine, 
president of the American Peace Society, presented to 
Mr. Nelidoff on the 4th of July. Mr. Nelidoff congratu- 
lated her on the number of signatures she had obtained. 
Ife said that the petition was in the right direction, as 
limitation of armaments, if it ever came, would come as 
the effect of the arbitration of 
he stated, had not renounced her original program, but 


controversies. Russia, 
to carry it out much preparation must be made through 
arbitration, the development of international law, inter- 
national courts, and the growth of international goodwill. 
Asked by Miss Eckstein in regard to periodic meetings 
of the Hague Conference, Mr. Nelidoff said that the 
subject would be discussed, but he doubted whether the 
Conference would arrive at definite decision 


any on 


the subject. Miss Eckstein is spending the summer with 
her relatives in Europe, and will attend the sixteenth 
International Peace Congress at Munich as a delegate of 
the American Peace Society before returning home. 





Mr. George Fulk of Chicago, who 
American College 


. ry’ . o 
P re ( Oo e acue ¢£ e ris ° 
Students’ Memorial. carried t rh Hague a memorial from 


students of twenty-three universities and 
colleges of the Middle West, including Chicago University, 
Northwestern University and Illinois State University, 
was received by Mr. Nelidoff, the president of the Con- 
ference, on Saturday, July 6, The twenty-three institu- 
tions represented by Mr. Fulk have a total of 1,666 
22,968 students. 


In presenting his memorial Mr. Fulk stated that this 


professors and 


was proof of a vigorous and widespread sentiment in the 
United States in favor of a suitable permanent system of 
law on the basis of reason and justice as a substitute for 
war in international aftairs. Mr. Nelidoff expressed 
great pleasure in receiving this communication and in 
knowing that the American students were interested to 
such a degree in the work of the Conference. Ie prom- 
ised to lay the communication before the Conference and 


expressed assurance that the members would appreciate 
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this token of sympathy with their work. The President 
said he realized that public sentiment in America was 
very strongly in favor of arbitration. He thought this 
was due to the fact that there is but one race in the 
United States, that the States have a common history 
and the same traditions, thus creating a natural bond of 
union, In Europe the case was entirely different. There 
was no natural bond of union between the different races 
with their different traditions. In response to Mr. Fulk’s 
suggestion that Christianity had grown to be a bond of 
union and sympathy among the nations, Mr. Nelidoff 
said that not all the nations were Christian, and they had 
to deal with some who had not the Christian ideals. He 
thought more could be accomplished by teaching the 
people love and goodwill than by creating artificial means 
of controlling discord. The present Hague Conference 
he believed to be in the right direction, and he hoped 


others would follow it. 





We have received from Dr. A. C. Cour- 
secretary of the Canadian Arbitra- 
Peace Society, Toronto, the 


No War Ships 


on the Lakes. lice, 


tion and 
following resolution, which was adopted on Friday, June 
28, at a meeting of the Board of Directors of the so- 
ciety held at the residence of Sir William Mulock, presi- 
dent of the society : 

“ Whereas, public attention has often been called, with 
deep gratitude, to the agreement of 1817 between the 
United States and Great Britain relative to armament 
for war on the Great Lakes, practically doing away with 
forts, arsenals and war vessels; and 

“ Whereas, there has been made public by the Press a 
report that the Naval Department of the United States 
is seeking to amend this treaty so as to introduce train- 
ing ships of war on the Great Lakes ; 

“ Resolved, that we call the attention of the American 
Peace Society (Boston), the National Peace Congress 
(New York), the Universal Peace Union (Philadelphia), 
and the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference to this 
matter, and suggest that the most urgent protest be 
lodged immediately with the United States government 
against any departure from this most useful treaty. 

“It was also resolved to communicate with the Cana- 
dian and British governments and with the British Peace 
Society. 

“We pledge ourselves that this agreement shall not 
be interfered with by any notice from the British gov- 
ernment without our most serious and persistent oppo- 
sition.” 

Inquiry at Washington elicits the information, we are 
glad to say, that nothing is known there of any move- 
ment from any quarter to amend the agreement of 1817 
so as to allow the introduction of ships of war on the 
Great 
ally loaned unarmed training ships to the naval re- 


Lakes. The Navy Department has occasion- 


serves of some of the United States and has secured the 
permission of the Canadian government for the passage 
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of these ships through the Canadian canals. A recent 
case of this kind probably started the rumor of the effort 
to secure a change in the agreement of 1817. We are 
glad to reassure our Canadian friends on this subject. 
So far as we know, the p-ople of the United States are 
practically a unit in the purpose to have the agreement 


of 1817 kept inviolate. 





The fourth British National Peace Con- 
gress, which met at Scarborough, June 27 
and 28, with a good attendance, under the 
presidency of Rt. Hon. J. E. Ellis, M. P., passed resolu- 
tions in favor of the organization of a large number of 
peace societies affiliated with the British or some other 
peace society, but being practically autonomous. It ex- 
pressed its disapproval of military drill and rifle practice 
in the schools and appealed to educators to teach life- 
saving rather than life-destroying ideals. The whole 
spirit of the Congress was international and humane. It 
uttered timely warning, particularly to advocates of 
Empire Day, against that kind of patriotism which is 
merely local and separatist, and placed true patriotism on 
the basis of universal brotherhood and international law. 
It desired to see the protection of the usages of interna- 
tional law extended to the weaker peoples according to 
the terms of the Hague Convention, instead of letting 
them be treated harshly and inhumanely, as they are apt 
to be by the stronger races. The Congress was gratified 
to learn that representative government had been gen- 
erously granted to the Transvaal and Orange River 
States by Great Britain, as that was calculated to bring 
about friendly relations between the Dutch and the 
British races in those colonies. An interesting feature 
of the Congress was the receipt of a letter from the 
British Premier in which this striking sentence occurred : 
“It is a monstrous paradox that armaments should go on 
increasing along with international arbitration.” Dr. 
Darby felt encouraged by the situation. “This is the 
first time,” he said, “in the history of our country that a 
Premier has dared to express himself strongly in favor of 
We have to remember also the influence and 
persistent work of our King. One fervently hopes he 
will go down in history as the Peacemaker. Here again 
is the first instance in history of a sovereign devoting him- 
self to promoting goodwill and peace among the nations 
of the world.” The platform of recommendations to the 
Hague Conference included a discussion of the limita- 
tion of armaments, arbitration treaties referring all dis- 
putes and questions of fact respecting matters affecting 
vital interests, if excepted, to the Hague Court, as is the 
case in the treaty between Sweden and Norway, and the 
periodic meeting of the Hague Conference as preliminary 
to a permanent congress of the nations. While no such 


British National 
Peace Congress 


peace. 
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demonstration as the New York National Peace Congress, 
with its long list of distinguished speakers and delegates 
from all over the nation, the British Peace Congress rep- 
resented the earnest purposes and clear-sightedness of 
the men and women of the peace movement in England, 
and cannot have failed to concentrate the popular mind 
both on the evils of militarism at home and on the sub- 


jects before the Hague Conference. 





Among the American educational or- 
The Southern 


Summer Schoot, %#"zations which have recently espoused 


the cause of peace, and are supporting 
energetically the movement for instruction in peace 
principles and methods in the schools of the nation, is 
the Summer School of the South. The recent meeting 
of this school at Knoxville, Tenn., in the early part of 
July was attended by about fifteen hundred teachers 
from the schools of the Southern States. A prominent 
feature of the program was the series of three addresses 
given by Edwin D. Mead on the principles and aims of 
the International Peace Movement. On July 2d Mr. 
Mead gave two lectures, one on “ The Development of 
the Peace Movement” and the other on “ The Larger 
On July 3 he addressed the convention on 
These 


Patriotism.” 
“The United States and the United World.” 
addresses were listened to with great interest by the 
teachers present. A resolution expressing the deep in- 
terest of the convention in the Hague Conference was 
adopted and cabled to Mr. Choate, head of the American 
delegation at The Hague. This resolution urged the 
most advanced action possible in line with the recom- 
mendations of the Interparliamentary Union. We 
have much to expect from the entrance of the educa- 
tional leaders of the South into the ranks of the peace 


propagandists. 





At last the movement for the erection 
of a worthy memorial to Elihu Burritt in 
his native city, New Britain, Conn., has 
taken practical shape. The Burritt Memorial Association, 
of which Prof. Marcus White is chairman, has inaugu- 
rated a vigorous campaign for the securing of funds for 
The subscriptions so far taken among 


The Burritt 
Memorial. 


the monument. 
the New Britain people range in amount from five hun- 
dred dollars down to twenty-five cents. The first con- 
tribution was made by a Dane, who learned of Mr. Bur- 
ritt when he was residing in Copenhagen. The Association 
is being aided by a strong organization of New Britain 
women, “The Burritt Memorial Auxiliary Committee,” 
whose chairman is Mrs. Buell B. Bassette. The secre- 
tary of the Auxiliary Committee is Mrs, Annie 8. 
Churchill, a life member of the American Peace So- 
ciety, who is actively engaged in the work of raising 


funds. We are more than pleased to commend this 
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undertaking to all our friends, not only in America, but 
It is intended to give the memorial a distinctly 
Elihu Burritt was one of the 


abroad. 
international character. 
ablest and most eflicient peace advocates that have ever 
lived. 
tional spirit, and did more perhaps than any other Ameri- 


He was a man of the deepest and finest interna- 


can has ever done to organize and develop the peace 


movement on an international basis —jits true basis. 


In the circular which they are sending out the Com- 


mittee say: 

‘Fifty years before the first Hague Conference was 
called, this Connecticut scholar was going up and down 
the world advocating a permanent international tribu- 
nal as the only adequate substitute for war. [is plea 
for a ‘High Court of Nations’ made at brussels, at 
Paris and at Frankfort in 1848, 1849 and 1850, is familiar 
to many persons who are to-day promoting the Interpar- 
liamentary Union and other agencies for a better inter- 
national understanding. It is this international character 
of Mr. Burritt’s services which the people of New Bri- 
tain seek to commemorate and toward which the many 
nationalities represented in the population of this city are 
contributing.” 

The Committee will be most grateful to receive con- 


tributions of any amount from anywhere. The names 


of the contributors will be kept and published (without 
the amounts given) in a “ Burritt Memorial Book,” which 
will be kept in the New Britain Public Library. The 
treasurer of the Committee is Mr. George 8. Talcott, to 
whom gifts should be sent. 


The following resolution was unani- 


Further 


aennaisthuaeds mously adopted at the annual convention of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Diocese of Montana, held in the city of Butte, Mont., 
June 18, 1907: 


“ Resolved, that this convention of the Diocese of 
Montana, recognizing the duty of this Church, as part of 
the kingdom of the Prince of Peace, to promote in every 
way the cause of peace, hereby expresses its entire sym- 
pathy with the aims and objects of the Peace Conference 
now assembled at The Hague, and earnestly prays that 
the efforts of that body to bring about the abolition of 
warfare, or at least the amelioration of its conditions, 
may be abundantly blessed by Him who alone maketh 
‘wars to cease in all the world,’ and that they may tend 
to hasten the time when ‘ nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” ’ 

Bishop Lawrence has authorized the following prayer 
for use in the Episcopal Churches of the Diocese of Mas- 
sachusetts during the Hague Conference: 

“Q Almighty God, whose Son came to this earth with 
the tidings of peace and goodwill among men, guide, we 
beseech Thee, the counsels of the representatives of the 
nations now assembled in the name of peace. Endue 
them with the gift of wisdom and a desire to do Thy 
will. Increase in them and all the peoples of the earth 
the spirit of righteousness, truth and love; that Thy 
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kingdom may come and Thy name be glorified, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 





William Randal Cremer, when he went 
to Buckingham Palace at the invitation of 
the King to receive the honor of knight- 


Declined to 
Wear a Sword 


hood, deciined to wear a sword, giving as his reason 
that as a peace worker he could not conscientiously do 
W hereat 
one of our Boston dailies sneeringly remarks that this 


so. The King readily acceded to his wish. 


refusal “ shows how mighty particular and eccentric an 
earnest disciple of peace can become by prolonged devo- 
tion to the cause.” It shows no such thing. It shows 
that there are men who will be true to their principles 
even when it makes them seem peculiar to do so. 
Why should Mr. Cremer wear a sword? He 
founder of the Interparliamentary Peace Union. He 
organized the International Arbitration League thirty- 
tive years ago, and has been its leader ever since. He 
got up and brought over in 1887 the great memorial to 
our government signed by two hundred and thirty-four 
He has fought the Old Dragon 


Parliament and out of it 


is the 


members of Parliament. 
of Militarism in the British 
The sword is the symbol of war, and hatred, and destruc- 
It stands for the opposite of all those principles 
If he had 


girded on a sword and gone into the King’s presence 


tion. 
for which Mr. Cremer has so long labored. 


with it dangling by his side, we should all have been 
ashamed of him; the King who knighted him because 
of his services to the would have been 
ashamed of him; he would have been ashamed of him- 


peace cause 


self and could never again have looked his peace com- 
rades straight in the face. Men who talk and work for 
peace in conventions and congresses and then whisper 
vociferously behind their hands for swords, and Krag- 
Dreadnoughts are very poor peace- 
IIe is a true Knight of 


Jorgensons, and 
makers. Brave Sir William! 


Peace. 





Concord for June and July contains 
International Arbi- 


P ; rea ; or . . f 
tration Association. 22 ‘teresting report of the annual 


meeting of the International Arbitra- 
tion June 13. 
The meeting was presided over by Rt. Hon. Lord 


and Peace Association of London on 
Weardale, who is the president of the British Interpar- 
liamentary Group. The report of the Standing Com- 
mittee, made by Mr. J. F. Green, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, contained a feeling allusion to the great loss 
which they had sustained in the death of their presi- 
dent, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, who, as one of the founders, 
“had devoted his great abilities and untiring zeal and 
devotion to the work of the Association and the peace 
movement generally for some twenty years.” The com- 


mittee had during the year given its attention to several 
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important subjects ; namely, the dangerouscharacter of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty, the relations between England 
and Germany, the disturbances in Natal and in Macedonia, 
the second Hague Conference, universal military train- 
ing, etc. The committee recorded its gratification that 
there had been very large sales of a new edition of the 
Baroness Von Suttner’s “Lay Down Your Arms.” A 
letter was received from the Baroness expressing her 
great sympathy with the work of the Association, 
through the influence of which she herself had been 
brought into the peace movement. It was “the cradle,” 
she said, “of all that she had ever known and achieved 
in the peace movement.” Interesting addresses were 
made by Lord Weardale, G. P. Gooch, M. P., Felix 
Moscheles, A. G. C. Harvey, M. P., G. H. Perris, W. P. 
Byles, M. P., and Rev. A. L. Lilley. 
lution was adopted against the proposed universal mili- 
tary service and rifle-shooting. Another resolution urged 
upon the government and the country to use their influ- 
ence at the Hague Conference in support of the meas- 
ures which had been put forward by the Interparlia- 


A vigorous reso- 


mentary Union, frequently referred to in our columns. 
A general tone of hopefulness prevailed in the meeting, 
the members feeling assured that the cause of peace was 
making steady gains year by year, in spite of the dis- 
couraging reactionary events that from time to time 


occurred. 





Dr. Robert Spence Watson, the presi- 
The Power of 


dent of the British Peace Society, in his 
Agreement. A 


annual address, gave some striking illus- 
trations of the efficacy of arbitration in the settlement of 
industrial questions which ought to command the atten- 
tion of those who do not accept arbitration as a principle 
in international affairs. He was speaking of the differ- 
ent subjects for consideration by the second Hague Con- 
ference. He had already touched upon the limitation of 
armaments, and went on to speak of international arbi- 
tration as a method of settling disputes which was once 
derided as ridiculous, but is now a thing of everyday 
occurrence. “It was quite as visionary as the reduction 
of armaments,” he said, “and there now have been more 
than a hundred settlements of the kind in the last thirty 
years. We should aim at making the Hague Court the 
world court to which nations naturally referred in mat- 
ters of dispute, and arbitration imperative. But not by 
force ; no force can be permitted. But what then? By 
simple agreement. But that is ridiculous. Why? May 
I, comparing small things with great, tell you of my own 
experience in industrial arbitration. I have acted as sole 
judge in many more than a hundred disputes, in some of 
which 40,000 to 50,000 men were interested ; in one the 
entire trade of one of the largest industries in England 
and Scotland; in another, twenty-one classes of em- 
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ployees of one of our largest railway companies. I 
have never settled a dispute by halving the matter in 
dispute. In one great industry I have had to reduce 
the wages lower than they had ever been, and when an- 
other difficulty arose in that industry within two years, 
to my surprise, but greatly indeed to their honor, em- 
ployers and employed came to me again as arbitrator. 
They were not in any case legally bound on either side, 
only by agreement, but I have never had an award dis- 
puted. Ah, you will say, but these were after all local 
matters, not national. That is true, but the decisions 
came close home to the parties and gripped the pockets 
of employers and employed alike. I believe in a course 
of simple agreement, and I do not believe that when two 
great, or small, but proud nations, have agreed to leave 
a question to arbitration they will attempt to escape 


from the decision in the face of the world.” 





All the friends of peace will rejoice 
with Mr. Albert K. 
of Mohonk Lake on having reached the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. 
was impressively celebrated at Mohonk, one of the most 
The 


entirely by a committee of 


The Smiley 


Golden Wedding. and Mrs. 


Smiley 
The anniversary 


important peace centres of the world, on July 8. 
celebration was conducted 
guests named by the entire guest body at Mohonk last 
year. The committee were J. Edward Simmons, John 
Crosby Brown, J. P. Burrell, John Arbuckle and Thomas 
G. Ritch of New York, Hon. George C. Perkins of Cov- 
ington, Ky., and John V. Craven of West Chester, Pa. 
The special testimonial, to which over twelve hundred 
guests had contributed, was a gate-house, which is to be 
erected on the eastern border of the Mohonk estate, 
The site 
commands extengive The 
gate-house will be of stone, with a massive tower four 


about a mile and a quarter from New Paltz. 


views in three directions. 
stories in height, with accommodations for a family resi- 
dence. The $20,000. When the 


construction is completed, Mr. Smiley will convert the site 


cost will be about 
into a park and connect it with the Mohonk House by a 
new private road. 

Ground was broken with appropriate ceremonies in 
the morning. In the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Smiley 
received many hundreds of guests and friends, and in 
the evening exercises were held at which the committee 
formally presented the gate-house and various congratu- 
latory speeches were made, to which Mr. Smiley re- 
sponded in an earnest address. In addition to the gate- 
house Mr. and Mrs. Smiley received many gifts, as well 
as hundreds of congratulatory letters and telegrams from 
friends. 
sults of their philanthropic work expressed through the 


Lake Mohonk Conferences and in other forms. 


They were especially congratulated on the re- 
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The sudden death of Henry Pickering 
weary of Boston inflicts a sore loss upon the 
Pickering. 


American Peace Society and on the cause 
of international peace everywhere. Indeed, it is a great 
loss to the cause of humanity in its widest sense. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pickering, whose life together was one of rare 
beauty in the perfectness of its union and sympathy, have 
long been known as among the most devoted of Boston’s 
citizens to all movements having in view the establish- 
ment of right and justice and the promotion of goodwill 
and peace among men and nations. Their generosity, 
though undemonstrative, has been large and continuous, 
limited only, within their ample means, by the dictates 
of reason and prudence. Mr. Pickering had been for 
many years a member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society, and deeply interested in every 
phase of the Society’s work. Ile was rarely absent from 
a meeting of the Directors or of any Committee on which 
He was the embodiment of faithfulness 

Ile was always modest and reserved, 


he was placed. 
and promptness. 
and not a man of many words, but he had quick and 
clear insight into any matter that came up for considera- 
tion, and when he gave his judgment it always com- 
manded immediate respect and carried weight. The 
sum of his life’s influence has gone powerfully on the 
side of the best things. We extend to Mrs. Pickering 
our profound sympathy in the great affliction that has 
befallen her, and we are sure that in thus expressing 
ourselves we voice the feelings of all the friends of hu- 
manity and peace who knew and labored with him. 





The Palace of Peace at The Hague, for 
the erection of which Mr. Carnegie gave 
the sum of $1,500,000, may now be said to 


The Carnegie 
Peace Palace. 


have been begun, unless one chooses to reckon the com- 
mencement of it from the time that the gift was made. 
The corner-stone of the structure was laid on July 30 by 
Mr, Nelidoff, president of the Hague Conference. Nearly 
all the members of the Conference were present at the 
ceremonies. With them grouped around the stone were 
the members of the States-General, a number of high 
court officials, and delegations from numerous organiza- 
tions. 
number of choral societies. 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation Committee, delivered 
an address in which he paid a high tribute to “the gen- 


The ceremonies were opened with singing by a 
Mr. Van Karnebeek, presi- 


erous man whose name is engraved upon the first stone 
of the edifice to his munificence.” Mr. Van Karnebeek 
declared that the structure was to be “a palace of inter- 
national justice founded as an outcome of the need of 
every civilized community to institute the rule of right 
In this palace no one will 
be stronger or no one weaker than the other, and no 


in place of the rule of might. 
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other blade, except the sword of justice, will be placed 
in the scale. The tower of the palace will point to the 
stars, indicating the ideal of our efforts.” 

Before laying the stone, Mr. Nelidoff made a brief 
speech in which he expressed the gratitude of the peace 
delegates to Mr. Carnegie, the munificent donor, and to 
the Netherlands government. “I venture to say,” de- 
clared Mr. Nelidoff, “that this new cult has been estab- 
lished in the world, and it is Andrew Carnegie, inspired 
by the great humanitarian idea springing therefrom and 
the good it promises to the world, who conceived the 
idea of dedicating to this cult a special edifice which he 
is fully justified in calling a ‘temple of peace.’” 

The cult of peace established in the world, after all 
these long centuries of the cult of war! It is a great 
and inspiring fact. We may well all lift up our heads 
in a great hope. 





The session devoted to the subject of 


Montreal international peace at the recent conven- 
Educational "i : ‘ 
Comscatian tion of the American Institute of Instruc- 


tion at Montreal was said to be probably 
the largest and most inspiring of all the ordinary sessions. 
Dr. William A. Mowry, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews and 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, all members of the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society, were among 
the speakers. Dr. Mowry spoke on “Some New De- 
mands which the Progress of Mankind makes upon 
Education.” Speaking of the promotion of correct ideas 
on the international peace movement, on patriotism, 
and good citizenship, he said: “I venture the assertion 
that, morally and patriotically, you, fellow teachers, have 
no more important and no more hopeful work to per- 
form in your profession than this.” ‘‘ He who looks and 
labors for the highest good of all nations is doing his 
best for his own nation.” Mrs. Mead spoke on “ Teach- 
ing Patriotism,” and reaffirmed in a fine address her 
well-known sentiments on this subject. Mrs. Andrews 
spoke of “The Teacher’s Part in the Peace Movement,” 
and laid before the assembled educators the salient facts 
of the great movement for the peace of the world, and 
the duty of all teachers to take their part in it. “One 
generation of teaching the principles of justice, peace 
and international unity would revolutionize the world.” 
“To what nobler work can the teacher consecrate him- 
self than to build up a new people whose country is the 
world, whuse countrymen are all mankind ? ” 





The International Law Association will meet, on the 
invitation of the American Bar Association, at Portland, 
Me., on the 28th, 29th and 30th of August, for its 
twenty-fourth conference. It will be presided over by 
Sir Waller Phillemore, member of the British High Court 


of Justice. 
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No Advocate of Peace in September. 

On account of Secretary Trueblood’s absence in 
Europe to attend the Sixteenth International Peace 
Congress, there will be no issue of the ApvocaTE OF 
Peace in September. The present issue is a double 
number, and will prove, we hope, one of unusual interest. 

Secretary Trueblood will sail from Boston for Europe 
on the 2lst of August on the “Bohemian” of the 
Leyland Line. He will be accompanied by Rev. James 
L. Tryon, Assistant Secretary, and by Miss Trueblood, 
The other delegates of the Society, all now in Europe, 
are Miss Anna B. Eckstein, Mr. Daniel G. Crandon, 
Rev. Bradley Gilman, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Shippen, 
and Mrs. Harriet M. Lothrop. Dr, Trueblood and party 
will go by way of London, The Hague, Berlin and Dses- 
den, spending a day or two in each of these cities, and 
arriving at Munich for the opening of the Congress on 
the 9th of September. They will return by way of 
Venice, Florence and Rome, and sail from Naples home 
on the 20th of September on the “ Kénigin Luise,” of 
the North German Lloyd line. 





Brevities. 

In the excellent speech which he delivered at the 
National Christian Endeavor Convention at Seattle last 
month Vice-President Fairbanks again showed himself 
to be, in spite of some concession to war, a warm and 
- earnest friend of international peace. He declared that 
our country stands for peace ; that we wish to throw the 
weight of our influence toward the avoidance of war; 
that in the international court of reason right, and not 
armies and navies, controls; that the possibility of war 
is not essential to the development of a race of manly 
men”; that amicable adjustment of differences is not 
evidence of want of virility, but “‘a manifestation of the 
triumph of intelligence, of conscience, of justice, of civili- 
zation.” He believed that the Hague Conference would 
still further pave the way for the peaceful determination 
of international disagreements. 

.. At the recent great convention of the Southern 
Baptists held at Richmond, Va., a series of strong reso- 
lutions in support of the peace movement was introduced 
by Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., of Fayetteville, N. C., and 
adopted unanimously and “ very heartily.” 

. +» The Review of Internationalism, issued by “ The 

Foundation for the Promotion of Internationalism” at 
The Hague (in English, French, German and Dutch), 
contains in its June number (the second issued) an able 
and interesting series of articles on the peace movement 
by Lord Avebury, W. T. Stead, the Baroness von Sutt- 
ner, Hon. Fredrik Bajer, Mr. Gaston Moch, Dr. Thomas 
Baty, and the editors. 
, The recent Boston Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
adopted the following resolution and forwarded a copy 
of it to Hon. Joseph H. Choate, president of the Ameri- 
can delegation at the Hague Conference : 


‘* Resolved, That we recognize with keen satisfaction the 
assembling of the representative powers of the world in the 
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second great Peace Conference at The Hague, and that we re- 
joice in this evidence of the probability that the time is ap- 
proaching when all disputed questions between nations will be 
settled not by the clash of arms, but by arbitration and in the 
spirit of brotherhood.” 

.. The annual peace meeting held in the Friends’ 
Church at Portland, Me., on June 21, under the auspices 
of the Peace Committee of the New England Friends 
Yearly Meeting, was an unusually successful occasion. 
The house was full. Benjamin F. Trueblood presided. 
The principal speaker was William Lloyd Garrison of 
Boston, With characteristic directness and thorough- 
ness he analyzed and exposed the inhuman and unright- 
eous character of war, the hypocrisy of certain would-be 
advocates of peace, and the shallowness and falseness of 
that so-called patriotism which expresses itself in inter- 
national jealousies and hatred. We hope to publish this 
strong address in an early number of our paper. 


... At the celebration of the Garibaldi centenary in 
New York on the Fourth of July Dr. Ernst Richard, on 
behalf of the New York German-American Peace Society, 
placed a wreath on the steps of the house in which Gari- 
baldi for a time lived, and made a brief address in which 
he urged that the true way to honor the memory of a 
great man is to uphold the ideals for which he stood. 
One of Garibaldi’s ideals was that of international peace, 
and on more than one occasion he declared his innate 
antipathy to the soldier’s trade. In 1860 he issued his 
famous peace manifesto to the princes of Europe. 


A treaty of arbitration concluded by the Swiss 
and the Spanish governments on the 14th of May this 
year has been ratified by the parliaments of the two 
countries. This brings the list of the treaties of obliga- 
tory arbitration up to forty-six in number. 


Mr. Frederic Passy, the indefatigable leader of the 
peace movement in France and dean of the entire body 
of European peace workers, celebrated his eighty-fifth 
birthday on the 20th of May. Though almost entirely 
blind, he still retains remarkable vigor of thought and 
speech, and frequently addresses large audiences with 
great force and effectiveness. 


Dr. W. Evans Darby, secretary of the Peace 
Society, 47 New Broad St., London, E. C., will sail from 
Liverpool for Boston on the 14th of August. He comes 
to attend the twenty-fourth conference of the Interna- 
tional Law Association, which is to be held at Portland, 
Me., the 29th, 30th and 31st of this month. Dr. Darby 
will read a paper on arbitration at the opening session of 
the Conference, as he has done for many years. 


Dr. Robert Spence Watson, president of the British 
Peace Society, and single arbitrator of more than a hun- 
dred British labor disputes, has been made by King Ed- 
ward a Privy Councillor. Dr. Watson is a Friend and 
a peace man of the most unequivocal kind. 


‘ At the rooms of the “Cercle International” at 
The Hague, since the Conference opened, a series of 
addresses and afternoon-tea talks bave been given by 
various persons connected with the International Peace 
Movement. Among the speakers have been the Baroness 
von Suttner (who has given several addresses)» William 
T. Stead, Senator La Fontaine of Brussels, Dr. W. E. 
Darby of London, Leopold Katscher, Hayne Davis of 
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New York, E. Kempe, Mrs. Cora Richmond of Chicago, 
Pastor A. Mohn, Mr. Paul Otlet of Brussels, and Prince 
Yi of Corea. 

On July 16, at a meeting in the House of Com- 

mons of representatives of the different departments of 
the Interparliamentary Union, it was decided that next 
year’s conference of the Union should take place in Ber- 
lin. Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the Ameri- 
can group, presented the British group with an elabo- 
rately-worked silk British flag with a white border. The 
flag was accepted by Lord Weardale, president of the 
British group, in a happy speech. 
.. . The text of the American proposition for the ex- 
emption of private property at sea from capture in time 
of war, which has been adopted in committee at The 
Hague by the unexpectedly large majority of 21 to 11, 
is as follows: 

“The private property of citizens or subjects of the 
signatory powers, with the exception of contraband of 
war, shall be exempt from capture or seizure on the sea 
by the armed vessels or by the military forces of the said 
signatory powers. But nothing herein contained shall 
extend exemption from seizure to vessels and their car- 
goes which may attempt to enter a port blockaded by 
the naval forces of any of the said powers.” 





What Can the School Do to Aid the 
Peace Movement ? 

BY HON, NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Inaugural Address as President of the National Educational 
Association Convention, Los Angeles, July 8. 

The greatest problem of the twentieth century is the 
boy, with one exception—the girl. As soon as the 
girl takes up the study of history, she begins to wish 
that she had been born a boy. Her text-book magnifies 
the achievements of men and devotes very little space to 
the deeds of women. Gradually she reaches the convic- 
tion that everything great and heroic belongs to the 
other sex, that life is not worth living unless one can 
attain military glory, and that her greatest misfortune is 
to have been born a girl. 

The boy is apt to form similar ideals from the text- 
books on history and the methods of teaching the 
subject. The names of admirals and generals, the 
battles they fought and the victories they won, the 
causes and the effects of the wars in which they were 
engaged, constitute a very large part of the material of 
instruction. The examination questions which are sup- 
posed to emphasize the most important portions of the 
school curriculum bristle with wars and the things of 
war. The boy loves power and admires every exhibi- 
tion of personal and national strength; he admires the 
heroes whose names are immortalized upon the pages of 
history; he gradually conceives the notion that the 
wearing of a uniform, the carrying of a sword or a gun, 
the shedding of blood and the acquisition of military 
renown are essential to a life worth living. 

It seems to me that our text-books, our examinations 
and our instruction should glorify the arts of peace above 
the art of war. In other words, history should be taught 
from a more rational point of view. Whilst it would 


be wrong to minimize the sacrifices and services of the 
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army and the navy, it will nevertheless be wise to 
emphasize the victories of peace above the victories of 
war, and to teach history in such a way that the pupil will 
write the name of the poet, the orator, the artist, the in- 
ventor, the educator, the jurist, the statesman, the phil- 
anthropist in a place even more conspicuous in the 
temple of fame than that occupied by the name of the 
victorious general or the successful admiral. 

How can this be accomplished? In the first place, let 
us instill proper ideals of life and of heroism. The pupil 
can be led to see that Pasteur, the scientist, has done 
more for humanity than Napoleon, the destroyer of 
thousands ; that Carnegie, the philanthropist, has done 
more for civilization than the admiral who sinks a 
hostile fleet; that the men who by experiments upon 
their own bodies showed how yellow fever is transmitted 
and can be prevented were as great heroes as any 
soldiers that ever faced a cannon’s mouth; that the 
woman who serves in the hospital as a nurse displays as 
much heroism as the officer who serves his country in 
time of war; and that in the sight of God the drying of a 
tear is more than shedding seas of gore. As soon as the 
girl realizes that a life worth living does not turn upon 
fame or fortune or official position, nor even upon science 
and literature, but upon the personal relations which 
human beings sustain to one another and to their 
Creator, as soon as she grasps the truth that it is in the 
domain of personal relations where woman truly reigns 
as queen, she grows proud of her sex and no longer 
wishes that she had been born a boy. 

In the next place, patriotism should never be taught so 
as to make it the meanest of all the virtues. It is pos- 
sible to emphasize the maxim, “ My country, right or 
wrong,” to such an extent that the citizen will resort to 
anything base and contemptible for the sake of further- 
ing the material interests of his country. Rulers and 
governments hesitate to begin an unpopular war. Our 
teaching of history should create the kind of public 
sentiment that will make it unpopular, if not impossible, 
for a ruler or a government to commence war, except as 
a last resort for the maintenance of justice, law and 
order among the nations, especially among the partially 
civilized tribes in distant portions of the globe. 

Whilst the teacher is inculeating proper ideals of 
patriotism, heroism and public service, the pupil can be 
taught to despise not only the bully who is ever anxious 
to pick a quarrel with weaker companions, but also the 
nation that is ever ready to go to war at the expense of 
weaker nations. Both teacher and pupil should dis- 
tinguish between the different kinds of war. First, 
there is the war for tribute. No nation can now afford 
to carry on war for blood money under the guise of ex- 
acting a war indemnity. The second is the war for 
booty and plunder, such as the wars carried on by the 
robber barons during the Middle Ages. Third, is the war 
for the gratification of personal ambition, such as the 
wars which the first Napoleon was continually waging. 
Fourth, is the war for territorial aggrandizement. Of 
this kind of war our country has not always been guilt- 
less. No teacher in the classroom and no orator on 
Memorial Day or the Fourth of July hits the mark if he 
glorifies or even excuses any one of these four kinds of war. 

There are two kinds of war for which more can be 
said. One of these is the war for principle, of which 
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the American Revolution was a type; the other is a war 
in behalf of the oppressed, the down-trodden, the de- 
fenceless, like the Spanish-American war. In dealing 
with these two kinds of war, it is well to point out both 
sides of the dispute and to show how war can be avoided 
by the peaceful method of arbitration. How well posted 
we all are upon every war that our people have waged: 
how little we know of the two hundred and fifty inter- 
national disputes which have been settled by the veace- 
ful method of arbitration. How frequently we discuss 
the Monroe doctrine which has brought us again and 
again to the brink of war: how seldom we speak of 
the arrangement made during Monroe’s administration 
for the limitation of armaments along our Canadian 
boundary —an arrangement that has secured peace 
between the United States and Great Britain in spite 
of all the acute disputes which have arisen since the war 
of 1812. How few people know the significance of the 
Hague Court for whose sittings Andrew Carnegie is 
building a palace to cost a million and a half of dollars, 

The teaching of history can be made to culminate in 
the proper observance of the eighteenth of May and of 
Washington’s birthday. The teachers of France have 
resolved to observe these days by appropriate exercises, 
and the schools of America will do well to follow the 
example of the Third Republic. The publications of 
the American Peace Society furnish abundant material 
at small expense for the proper observance of the eigh- 
teenth of May,— the day on which the delegates to the 
first Hague Conference assembled,—a day which cer- 
tainly marked an epoch in the world’s history. In the 
not distant future this day will be as universally observed 
as Arbor Day and the festival days of the church year. 
Some of the colleges now observe Washington’s birth- 
day in such a way as to strengthen the sentiment for 
peace and justice in dealing with other nations. Several 
years ago, at the Mohonk Lake Conference, Chancellor 
McCracken pointed out that the most popular text-book 
on international law devotes more space to the conduct 
of nations in time of war than to the conduct of inter- 
national affairs in time of peace, whilst not one page is 
devoted to the ways in which nations may avoid war. 
Since that meeting a movement for the study of inter- 
national arbitration has been inaugurated in most of our 
colleges. Just as the light which first illumines the 
mountain tops gradually reaches the valleys, so the light 
which the higher institutions are now beginning to dis- 
seminate will gradually illumine the teaching of history 
in the lower grades of schools. 

We hear much of the emancipation of the high school 
from the dominating influence of the college. In the 
direction of fraternities, festivities, athletics and courses 
of study there may be room for change, but I hope that 
at no distant day the kind of history which our colleges 
now teach and which emphasizes the movements for the 
uplifting of the masses will replace the drum and trumpet 
sort of history which eventuates in hatred of red-coats, 
distrust of other nations and a species of patriotism that 
is the meanest of all the virtues. 

Peace has become so great a shibboleth that the intro- 
duction of rifle practice into the public schools is now 
advocated as a peace measure. The experience of our 
recent wars, it is held, has pointed out that, while there 
is no difficulty in case of war in getting all the volunteers 
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that the country requires, and they can be given a rea- 
sonable amount of drill in a few weeks, it takes them a 
long time to learn to shoot, and that unless they can shoot 
accurately they are of little value as soldiers. If, how- 
ever, the young men who are graduating from our high 
schools in the different States should be skilled riflemen, 
the country can rest content with a small standing army, 
knowing that in case of war it can put into the field at 
short notice a force of volunteers whose skill in rifle 
shooting will make them to be fully the equal of any 
army which may be brought against them. The system 
is therefore a great factor for national peace. As a 
teacher from the State which William Penn founded, I 
must put a big interrogation point after this theory. 
Whenever anything goes wrong in the life of the nation 
people look to the school for a remedy. If the reports 
in the daily papers are correct, there were 6,258 deser- 
tions from the army last year; and out of a total of 24,- 
083 enlistments not more than 8,848 were reénlistments. 
The invention of smokeless powder, machine guns and 
modern explosives and service in tropical countries have 
robbed the occupation of the soldier of its former attrac- 
tiveness and glory. The fact that boys at the age of 
thirteen can learn to shoot with marvelous accuracy 
should be correlated with the fact that at the same age, 
and even earlier, boys can be taught all sorts of break- 
neck acrobatics ; no one would, on account of the skill 
which may thus be acquired, be justified in advocating 
the introduction of either acrobatics or rifle practice into 
the curriculum of our public schools. There is a limita- 
tion to the kinds of skill which a human being may 
acquire, and the development of skill in these directions 
interferes seriously with the development of skill in other 
and more useful lines. The development of skill in 
shooting is desirable on the part of those who join the 
army or the State constabulary; but if during a strike 
every striker were a skilled rifleman, the difficulties in 
maintaining order would be infinitely multiplied. It 
was therefore a source of gratification to learn from the 
Secretary of War that no scheme for the inauguration of 
a policy to establish a system of rifle practice throughout 
the schools of the country is at present under considera- 
tion by the War Department. 

At this time three great meetings are in progress. 
Delegates from every civilized nation are in session at 
The Hague for the purpose of lessening the evils and the 
frequency of war and of promoting the use of arbitration 
as a means for the settlement of international disputes. 
On the shores of the Atlantic the Jamestown Exposition 
advertises the greatest military and naval display the 
world has ever seen in time of peace. On the shores of 
the Pacific, in the city of “the Angels,” the association 
which represents the largest body of educators in the 
world has met to discuss the latest problems in education. 
Shall we plant ourselves on the side of peace or of war? 
Will the advocacy of peace raise a generation of weak- 
lings? Has any one ever dared to call William Penn a 
weakling? He was as brave and courageous as his 
father, the admiral. Self-restraint is often more difficult 
than combat. Perhaps for police purposes, if not for 
national protection, we shall need a small army and a 
navy during coming centuries, but as soon as the three 
and a half millions of teachers in the schools of the 
civilized world shall begin in earnest and with skill to 
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inculcate sentiments of peace and the principles of justice 
and fair dealing in the treatment of weaker nations, we 
may hope for the limitation of armaments and the dawn 
of an era of peace that is worthy of the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace. 


Educational Efforts for International 
Peace. 


BY PROFESSOR SAMUEL T, DUTTON, OF THE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 








Address at the meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
held at Montreal, July 2, 1907. 

The representatives of forty-five nations are now in 
conference in the interests of international peace. It is 
the second time that such a meeting has been held. 
Should this Conference decide to meet regularly until its 
great purpose is accomplished, that decision will perhaps 
be the most beneficent event in modern history. Those 
who have worked hardest to bring it to pass will have 
some difficulty in realizing that the day of promise has 
so nearly dawned. A new sentiment and a new sense of 
human brotherhood has begun to manifest itself in many 
parts of the world, and the Hague Conference is simply 
an expression of the world’s desire for more friendly and 
sympathetic relations between the nations. May we not 
say that this evident desire for international conciliation 
shows the conquering power of a great moral ideal. 
Slowly but surely this ideal has made its way, pulling 
down the strongholds of bigotry, race prejudice and nar- 
row hatred, steadily advancing its standards, until now 
victory seems to be in sight. As the little raindrops fall 
upon the mountain side and trickle down its rocky slopes, 
forming rills and brooks which at length unite in forming 
the mighty on-rushing river, so sentiments of peace and 
goodwill are finding voice in every nation and are soon 
to join in a strong and irresistible current of influence. 

It is my purpose this morning to identify some of the 
influences which have favored the peace movement. 
They are all in a broad sense educational, though often 
also intensely practical. They are all potent, though 
often unconscious and indirect. When in very early 
times the members of one tribe or clan began to exchange 
their crude products with strangers, or the natives of one 
island for purposes of trade began to make visits to 
another island or to the coast of a continent, these prim- 
itive peoples began to know and be interested in each 
other. Thus it is that trade has often been one of the 
most important factors in promoting the relationship of 
different peoples. Ancient Phcenicia established routes 
of travel which have never been abandoned. Rome as a 
world power built good roads all over Europe, and made 
it possible for the merchants to penetrate in safety to the 
most distant parts of the empire. The Crusades and the 
discovery of America are significant events in the prog- 
ress of mankind, because they increased and enlarged 
the sphere of commerce and favored the intercourse of 
men. In these days of steam and electricity, when we 
see in our harbors ships from every important port, and 
when the whole world is a net-work of commercial in- 
terests, we realize that war is becoming more and more 
impossible, by reason of the manner in which the world 
is organized for the purpose of free and rapid interchange 
of commodities, and because of the dependence of one 
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people upon another. Free trade is no longer a political 
scarecrow, but is rather looked upon as something that 
in the nature of things must eventually come to pass, not 
perhaps on the ground of altruism, but by reason of the 
highest utility considered from the world point of view. 

The postal service of the world, regulated by the postal 
union at Berne, whereby peoples of all lands are able 
quickly to communicate with each other, is a type of 
world organization at once encouraging and prophetic. 

The diplomatic and consular service of nations, under 
the new order of things, makes for fraternity and good- 
will. Nations to-day expect to be treated honestly and 
with a certain degree of frankness by other nations. 
Anything short of this reacts seriously upon a govern- 
ment and secures for that nation unpleasant and harmful 
publicity. 

While this is an age of travel, and while people go 
hither and thither freely and quickly, thus promoting 
mutual acquaintance and friendliness, America, by reason 
of immigration, has become the most cosmopolitan of all 
lands. Here Germans, Slavs, Scandinavians and Italians 
are mingling and mixing with our America stock, until 
it will soon be hard to tell where one begins and the 
other ends. For us to think of war with any European 
nation would be cruel and preposterous. The fact that 
so many friends and neighbors still cherish a tender re- 
gard for their mother lands should tend to strengthen the 
bonds of goodwill which unite us to the nations of Europe. 

Another influence which operates to check the warlike 
disposition of government isthe financial one. The great 
bankers have interests too world-wide to make war per- 
missible. Should the Hague Congress agree that neutral 
peoples cannot loan money to belligerent nations, long 
wars would be out of the question. 

It is apparent that the world has reached an interna- 
tional stage, and that we need to have our schools and 
colleges send into the world those who are educated to a 
conception of what this means and what the higher laws 
of humanity are. We need to-day citizens of the world 
who can take the world point of view in such matters as 
immigration, international trade and economic privilege. 
Why should we urge unselfishness and fair play in the 
personal life, and overlook those larger relationships 
which enable men to look beyond their own dooryards, 
and even the boundaries of their own country, and still 
feel responsible for honorable dealing? What kind of a 
Christian is he who is a good Samaritan while on the 
road to Jericho, and even in New York, yet has no pity 
in his heart for the suffering Jew in Russia, the tortured 
Armenian in Turkey, or the starving native in India? 
How can a person intelligently pray “Thy kingdom 
come ” who cannot at least imagine the world dominated 
by the Golden Rule and the principles of human brother- 
hood ? 

It is generally agreed that the time is ripe for interna- 
tional fair play and coéperation. What has hitherto been 
recorded in selfishness, deceit and blood, must henceforth 
be written in truth and justice. 

International peace as an educational thesis does not 
stand alone. It is the very essence and residuum of 
ethical progress. It is a grand rallying point after cen- 
turies of toil and struggle. Many forces of an educational 
nature have been silently working through the centuries 
to prepare mankind for the new era when nations are to 
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be federated and the only cause to be defended is the 
cause of humanity. 

Let us look briefly at some of the influences to which 
we are indebted for the present auspicious outlook. The 
great literature of the world has ever been and is a sol- 
vent leading to more righteous feeling and conduct. The 
Bible, every book of which, whether history, poetry, 
precept or gospel, is a story of the battle and victory of 
right over wrong, has taught men to “seek peace and 
pursue it.” Its earliest writers heralded the Prince of 
Peace, and its latest contributions prophesied the grandeur 
of His final triumph. 

The sacred writings of the Orient also are not wanting 
in that inspiration which saw the realization of the higher 
ideals of human freedom and happiness. But it is not 
merely that the great literature has uplifted the human 
mind and revealed the thought of God and His purposes 
touching the elevation of man, but it has given a com- 
mon nomenclature and common standards of morality 
and justice, which, being transmuted into law, have long 
controlled human conduct. Homer, Virgil, Dante, Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare, Goethe, Tolstoy, Victor Hugo, 
Charles Dickens, and many others, as well as the great 
historians and poets, have shown the real worth of the 
people of one nation to those of another, and so have 
increased mutual respect and sympathy. 

The fine arts also have given expression to the highest 
aspirations of the human soul, and the ideals thus ex- 
pressed have become the common property of the race. 
Those glorified representations of the Christ and of the 
Madonna, as well as of those who have suffered willingly 
for conscience’s sake, have touched a common universal 
note of sympathy and reverence. 

The great music has summoned strong men ofall nations 
to a truer devotion and a higher patriotism as well as to 
a more complete self-sacrifice and a nobler manhood. 
We best know the great Slavic race through its marvel- 
ous music so full of passionate appeal and race sorrow. 
No other voices have so spoken to the world from Ger- 
many as have her great composers. The whole world 
feels that in a large sense Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Haydn and Wagner belong to it. The Decalogue of 
Moses, the Sermon on the Mount, Greek art and litera- 
ture, the Magna Charta, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Emancipation Proclamation, and the Rescript 
of the Czar calling the first Peace Conference at The 
Hague are all of world-wide significance and must be 
regarded as great milestones in the progress of the race. 
The theory of evolution is as applicable to the moral de- 
velopment of man as to the development of the physical 
world. 

Coming a little nearer to the pedagogic phases of the 
subject, it must be remembered that for centuries children 
and youth have been sent to school in foreign lands. 
The ancient universities of Italy, Germany and England 
for several centuries gathered within their walls the 
choice youth of Europe, and made them acquainted with 
such learning as the time afforded. Seats of learning 
were often held inviolate and were undisturbed during 
long periods of war. 

The fact that America was settled by Englishmen, and 
that its great teachers and preachers in early days had 
received their training at Oxford and Cambridge, gave a 
distinct character to our revolutionary struggle. It was 
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impossible to forget that brother was fighting against 
brother, and when once the independence of the colo- 
nies was settled and the young republic was fairly 
started on its course of rapid growth and expansion, the 
mother country and the young republic began to develop 
that better understanding and those relations of mutual 
confidence and esteem which are to-day regarded with 
so much joy and satisfaction by both English and 
Americans. The thought of war between America and 
England is most repellent to all right-hearted people of 
either nation. 

Recently there has been established a new form of 
reciprocity in scholarship, namely the exchange of pro- 
fessors. Doubtless this practice, so well begun, will be- 
come a strong feature of modern university life. It may 
be that some plan will be arranged for the exchange of 
teachers in the higher schools. Large delegations of 
teachers from English schools have visited us during the 
past year, and there is an increasing tendency on the part 
of teachers everywhere to visit schools in other lands 
than their own, thus becoming acquainted with the 
ideals of intellectual and moral training which belong 
to other systems. 

No nation has been more ready to learn from others 
than Japan. Her young men are to be found in all of our 
great universities, Several of the most prominent Japan- 
ese statesmen and admirals are graduates of our colleges 
and naval academy. Japan has sat at our feet for years as 
an ardent student, and is to-day one of our warmest 
friends. Those sensational persons who predict that we 
are to have war with Japan are to be treated with indig- 
nation and contempt by all concerned. 

If we investigate what may be called the higher life of 
the world, and take account of the results of research 
and scholarship as they are applied to the uses of man- 
kind, we find much that is international in character. 
Already there are international conferences in several 
departments of science, medicine, social reform, education, 
linguistic study, religion, law, theology, temperance, labor 
reform and arbitration. It would seem as though poli- 
tics were about the only thing that is not brought under 
the influence of an organizing federative principle. The 
whole civilized world, through its specialists, is working 
in harmony for humanity, to prevent suffering, to reform 
the criminal, to secure justice to the wage earner, to pro- 
tect women and children from unhealthful labor, to save, 
educate and reform the defective, the delinquent and 
the criminal. Every new invention and discovery calcu- 
lated to help mankind and increase happiness on the 
earth is welcomed with joy and gratitude, not by one 
people, but by all peoples. When the Nobel prize for 
his great service in terminating the war between Russia 
and Japan was awarded to President Roosevelt, there 
was an almost unanimous expression of approval and 
gladness on the part of every civilized nation. Suppose 
that to-morrow announcement were made that a well 
attested cure for tuberculosis had been discovered. This 
news would be flashed over mountain and under ocean to 
every city and town in the world, and there would go 
up one common prayer of thanksgiving from many 
hearts. 

Keeping in mind this long list of forces which are 
operating in the world to soften prejudices and unify 
peoplesof different blood in common interestsof humanity, 








it still remains to speak of what the schools can do 
directly for the cause of peace. The Commissioner of 
Education in New York, at the recent Mohonk Confer- 
ence, stated that there are in the world 3,500,000 teachers, 
and that of these 580,000 are in the United States. What 
a mighty influence may be exerted in case all teachers 
everywhere set justice, kindness and human brotherhood 
as the highest aims in education! The spirit of our 
American schools has improved wonderfully within the 
memory of many of us. Their power to humanize, so- 
cialize and retine the community is beyond question. If 
substantially the same spirit were to pervade all the 
schools of the world, the cause of peace would be cor- 
respondingly advanced. The old monarchies are gradu- 
ally yielding to the demands of the people for a larger 
voice in public affairs. This staunch and steady move- 
ment toward democracy is sure to be reflected in all 
schools and institutions of learning, and through them 
will reach the homes of the people. The vast majority 
of those who have been killed in the wars of Europe 
during the last century were poor people who loved home 
and friends, and were innocent of any desire to kill those 
with whom they fought. As the masses become more 
intelligent, and as public sentiment becomes more effec- 
tive in controlling public affairs, there is less likelihood 
of war. 

The knowledge of other lands than ours, whether 
gained by travel or general reading or the study of geog- 
raphy, enlarges the mind and removes racial prejudices. 
Teachers may favor breadth of view and respect for 
other peoples by aiding the young to see what each 
country has achieved in education, politics, literature, 
morals and art. In other words, the human side of geog- 
raphy, which is at once the most interesting and the 
most valuable, should receive increasing attention. — ITis- 
tory also, if rightly taught, will reveal the fact that peace 
hath her victories; that among the greatest events have 
been those discoveries and inventions which have com- 
pelled nature to give up her secrets for the good of man- 
kind, have conquered disease and have increased the 
comfort and the joy of living. History rightly taught, 
without bias or prejudice, will make war hideous, and 
those who permit or encourage it will be seen to be guilty 
of the gravest crime. John Fiske, in his trenchant essay 
on old and new methods of treating history, points out 
that epic poetry and history began in the celebration of 
victorious savage warfare. “Amid feast and_ hilarity 
booty was divided and captives were slaughtered. Then 
the warriors painted their faces and danced about the 
fire while medicine men chanted the praises of the vic- 
torious chieftain and boasted the number of enemies 
slain.” “To this day,” says Fiske, “ history retains some 
of the traces of its savage infancy.” The new method 
of writing history promises to be a pronounced aid to in- 
ternational courtesy and regard. From the new histories 
the terms “ barbarian,” “heathen ” and “savage” will be 
omitted. There will be some recognition of the truth 
that all peoples have had civilizations of their own, 
which, when studied and understood, compel some degree 
of respect. Kings and battles and the gossip of the 
courts will receive only their share of attention. That 
kind of ancestor worship which elevates the devotees of 
war and carnage to saints will disappear. Men will be 
rated for their honesty in polities and diplomacy as well 
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as in private affairs. Every high school student should 
know that international law is being rapidly developed, 
so that nations are restrained in many ways and can no 
longer ruthlessly encroach upon the rights of others. 
They should understand what the Hague Tribunal stands 
for and what is understood by such terms as the “ Parlia- 
ment of Man,” “ International Police,” and the “Federa- 
tion of the World.” The report of the committee on the 
teaching of history, appointed by the American Peace 
Society is a timely document, and will serve to call the 
attention of authors of historical text-books and teachers 
as well to their great opportunities. We are glad that 
the critics have already given their approval to those 
writers who emphasize the common life and achieve- 
ments of the people rather thar the intrigues of courts 
and the clash of arms. Mr. J. R. Green, in his “ History 
of the English People,” set a good example, which has 
not been unheeded. In short, a vast improvement has 
been made in the last ten years in historical study and 
teaching, and the effect of this improvement will be seen 
in a wider interest in world affairs. Increasing attention 
to sociology and economics in our higher schools is favor- 
able to a larger human feeling and a more just sense of 
ihe relations which men should hold to each other. 

Schools of philanthropy, such as are now being or- 
ganized in our larger cities, are charged with a spirit that 
makes for peace and goodwill. 

Many schools devote some time each week to current 
events, and students are thus trained to recognize those 
facts and accomplishments which have more than a pass- 
ing interest. Such training cannot fail to broaden the 
sympathy and arouse an interest in present history, 
which after all is more important than any other. The 
unhappy conditions in Russia and the attempt to relieve 
the famine sufferers there and in China, the unrest in the 
south of France, the progressive policy of the liberal 
government in England, the wonderful growth of some 
of the South American republics, all these things are of 
vital worth as subject-matter. So the humanitarian 
movements at home, the work of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Child Labor, the improved rela- 
tions of employer and employed, the increased control of 
corporations by the national government, all these should 
be understood by children twelve years old and over. 
An event like the recent National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress in New York may properly receive attention. 
The representative character of its officers, speakers and 
delegates, and the profound impression which it made 
upon New York and the country, render it worthy of a 
high place in the history of the past year. That meet- 
ing and all others having the same purpose possess edu- 
cative value. The Secretary of State, Mr. Root, evi- 
dently thought so, for he said: “He is mistaken who 
depreciates the value of such a meeting as this, or regards 
its discussions as merely academic. The open public 
declaration of a principle in such a way as to carry evi- 
dence that it has the support of a great body of men en- 
titled to respect has a wonderfully compelling effect 
upon mankind.” So we ask our teachers to broaden 
their ethical conceptions enough to include the principle 
upon which international peace must be attained. As 
the teachings of Horace Mann have ever been respected 
in the educational world, I venture to quote a few words 
from him, to strengthen what I have said: “The 
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ministers of the gospel of peace may continue to preach 
peace, and still find themselves in the midst of war, or 
of all those passions by which war is engendered, unless 
the rising generation shall be educated to that strength 
and sobriety of intellect which shall dispel the insane il- 
lusions of martial glory, and unless they shall be trained 
to the habitual exercise of those sentiments of universal 
brotherhood for the race which shall change the com- 
mon heroism of battle into a horror and an abomination.” 

I have said nothing about what the schools may do for 
peace through the use of good literature. It is a self- 
evident fact that whatever elevates, refines and dignifies 
the human mind is effective toward the end for which we 
are working. Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Charles 
Sumner, Channing, Jay, Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Phillips Brooks and many others have spoken 
eloquent words in behalf of the world’s peace, words 
which are worthy to be learned and oft repeated by 
pupils in our schools. Of literature for the use of teach- 
ers, bearing directly upon this subject, let me refer to 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead’s small volume, published by 
Ginn & Co. of Boston, entitled “ Patriotism and the 
New Internationalism ;” also her “ Peace Primer,” which 
can be obtained for a few cents, and which is full of 
valuable information. Of books published by the same 
firm, which teachers may wisely read, I will mention 
“ World Organization,” by Bridgeman ; “ Arbitration and 
the Hague Court,” by Foster; “The Federation of 
the World,” by Benjamin F. Trueblood. I must also 
mention Miss Jane Addams’ “The Newer Ideals of 
Peace,” published by the Macmillan Company. Every 
school should subscribe for the ApvocaTEe or PEACE, 
published by the American Peace Society of Boston. 

In closing let me say, first, that in school and college 
there should be an intelligent interest in all those forces 
and movements, whether economic, social or political, 
which tend to unite nations and promote kindness and 
coéperation ; second, the government of the school and 
the spirit and aim of all its activities should develop 
those faculties of kindliness, broadmindedness and hu- 
manity which are needed in the United States if she is 
to be a leader in securing the world’s peace; third, all 
the studies of the school may contribute that knowledge 
and those habits of thought and feeling which are the 
necessary possession of all who are to take their places 
as citizens of the world. 


The Physician in the Universal Peace 
Movement. 


BY WILLIAM BENHAM SNOW, M.D., NEW YORK. 
President's Address at the First Annual Meeting of the American 
Medical Association for Aid in the Prevention of War. 

The march of civilization has been marked by an ever- 
increasing recognition and protection of the rights of the 
individual of high or low estate in contradistinction with 
the dominant station of the favored ruling classes of 
other ages. 

The example and precepts of the humble Nazarene, 
handed down through the centuries, have illumined the 
mind of mankind, softening and supplanting the bar- 
barous impulses of the feudal ages through growth of 
appreciation of the beautiful sentiments of the Prince of 
Peace. 


One by one the autocracies have‘crumbled, giving place 
to constitutional governments, on to the establishment of 
the grandest type of nations, the purely republican form 
of government — a government of the people — in which 
in principle every individual is equal before the law. The 
climax of progress must eventually be a congress of na- 
tions, when in the fullness of time the rights of each nation 
will be protected as are the rights of individuals. 

As Christianity has extended, and the great error of 
the Middle Ages, the union of church and state, has be- 
come practically a thing of the past, new inspirations 
have awakened the sentiments of mankind; for, released 
from a dominant priesthood, the spirit of freedom, as- 
sociated with a sense of individual responsibility and 
brotherly love, has become more universal within the 
Christian nations. When human selfishness and greed 
have not taken too fast hold upon the individual, humani- 
tarianism becomes the dominant impulse. 

A great philanthropic movement, the fruit of such sen- 
timents, has been inaugurated, looking to the establish- 
ment of universal peace. Conferences have been held in 
which great progress has been made towards its accom- 
plishment. A common meeting place, provided by a 
patriotic citizen of our country with a grand edifice, has 
been established, where the final congress of nations will 
meet to make laws which in good time will regulate the 
affairs of the nations of the earth. When the universal 
sentiments of right and justice prevail, an end will be 
put forever to international warfare. 

In this great movement which has been inaugurated to 
mould the sentiments of mankind, shaping the destinies 
of the generations that are to follow, every organized 
body, the members of every profession and calling, have 
a duty to perform in aiding to promote an object so grand 
in its conception and so noble in its purpose. 

To the great medical profession, humanitarian in all its 
labors and sentiments, naturally a share of this responsi- 
bility falls. The physician in his calling, brought as he 
is into the closest relations with mankind in his sternest 
moments and most trying ordeals at home, and in war 
upon the battlefields, grows mellow in his feelings of 
sympathy and forbearance with human frailty and will 
not shirk the duty, but do his part to better the condi- 
tions of mankind. 

His consideration develops into kindness, yea, a broth- 
erly love for the suffering, and his deeds are generally so 
generously appreciated by the sufferers that he often 
wields a greater influence for good in the community 
than those in other callings. 

The physician has in all ages been among the foremost 
in all movements which have had for their purpose the 
betterment of the conditions of his fellows. His virtues 
as physician have not generally been paraded for any 
purpose by himself, but as poet, statesman or leader of 
men his intelligent influence has ever been a power in 
the community. Collectively, the profession will now by 
its influence aid in this great movement for the better- 
ment of mankind. 

The object of the International Medical Association 
for Aid in the Prevention of War is that our profession, 
in accord with its humanitarian sentiments, may unitedly 
exert an influence in the direction of the promulgation of 
universal peace. 

Dr. Riviére, of Paris, and his confréres have instituted 
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the movement upon the continent of Europe by the 
formation of an international association. Let the 
American physicians now take it up, and in our respec- 
tive communities, and wherever and whenever we can, 
lend our voices and encouragement to aid in the carrying 
forward of this, the grandest movement of the twentieth 
century; and let it be done with a steadfast purpose that 
in this connection our thoughts and energies shall be 
engaged to insure its early fulfillment. 

In order that this may be a national movement and 
far-reaching in character, and that it may influence the 
public sentiment of every State and county in the land, 
let a nucleus be formed in each State by the appointment 
of one or more live men interested in the cause, who will 
organize a State Association which will hold a meeting 
at or about the time and place of the annual meeting of 
every State Medical Association. Let the members of 
each County Association annually send delegates to a 
meeting of the State Medical Association for Aid in the 
Prevention of War, and the State Association elect dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association for Aid in the Prevention of War, such 
meeting to be held at the time and place of the meeting 
of the American Medical Association. Atsuch meetings 
the session would require but one evening, and should be 
held in conjunction with the public of the community 
in which the sessions are held and in a public place pro- 
vided by the philanthropic people interested in the senti- 
ments of universal peace. At such meetings the business 
should be transacted and short papers read or speeches 
delivered by members of the profession and other speak- 
ers for the purpose of arousing the public and the profes- 
sion at large, that through their efforts and interest the 
public may be influenced to a more general appreciation 
of the grandeur of one of the greatest movements of this 
or any other age in the history of the world. 

In this movement the medical profession will take an 
important part, lending its influence to hasten the day 
when the nations of the world will mould their cannon 
into implements of commerce, and convert their men-of- 
war intoa merchant marine. In that day of the triumph 
of humane principles, the armies and navies of the world 
will find a in the more honorable arts of peace. 
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The Judiciary and Arbitration. 
Address of Judge William W. Morrow of California at the 
National Peace Congress, April 17. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am on 
this program, so I am informed by the Chairman, be- 
cause I am from the Pacific, and supposed to be in favor 
of pacific measures [laughter and applause]; but I should 
lamentably failin my duty if I did not improve this 
opportunity to testify in behalf of mankind that they 
are seeking to take the same course in all cases of dis- 
tress, whether arising from war, earthquake or fire. We 
received in San Francisco from all parts of this world 
millions of dollars to relieve us from the distress that 
came from an overwhelming conflagration. This same 
sentiment, widespread as it is, is a sentiment in favor of 
having peace instead of war and having homes in place 
of desolation. 

The program announces that the discussion this after- 
noon will be directed to international arbitration from 
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the legislative and judicial points of view. From a leg- 
islative point of view, objection has been made that there 
is no international law or law of nations in the legal 
sense as arule of civil conduct prescribed and enforced 
by a superior, and it is contended, in the absence of 
such a law, that there is no substantial foundation upon 
which international arbitration can be permanently and 
satisfactorily based ; and, further, that there is no inter- 
national legislative body clothed with authority to pre- 
scribe a rule of civil conduct for the nations of the world. 

The best answer to this objection is that there is an 
international law founded upon principles of universal 
justice, recognized by the civilized nations and adminis- 
tered by their courts. In Great Britain this interna- 
tional law has been declared by the courts to be part of 
the Common Law and the inherited right of every citi- 
zen of that country. In this country we not only recog- 
nize this law as part of our inheritance with the Com- 
mon Law, but it is expressly recognized in the Constitution 
of the United States, and Congress is authorized by that 
great instrument to enforce it in certain specified cases 
by appropriate legislation. Further than this, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared and expounded 
this law as part of that system of justice which alone can 
make a nation great and powerful. 

But the question arises, How may this law of nations 
be amended and enlarged to meet the varying conditions 
and the wants of nations coming into a peaceful union to 
support and administer the principles of universal jus- 
tice? The law we have has been wrought out through 
long experience and established custom. 

A very good law to begin with and a sound basis 
upon which to build a great superstructure, as is well 
illustrated by the laws of commerce, and those laws are 
based upon customs under which the great mining in- 
dustries of this country have been developed and their 
enormous wealth poured into the channels of commerce 
for the benefit of mankind. But the time comes when the 
lawgiver must anticipate the wants of the people, he 
must bring down the tablets of law from Mt. Sinai, from 
the hearts of mankind, and deliver them to the nations 
of the world. The wisdom of the lawmaker must be 
brought into the service, and this is one of the proposi- 
tions that we now urge upon the Hague Conference, in 
the International Parliamentary body proposed by Mr. 
Bartholdt. We hope the proposition may be formulated 
into the great scheme of international government. 

The second objection is from the judicial standpoint, 
and is that there is no executive power to enforce the 
the judgments of the court. 

The answer to this objection is that a wise court 
administering justice seldom needs a sheriff. Its decrees 
are obeyed without the use of force. This is peculiarly 
the case in international arbitration. 

Mr. Carnegie tells us, in his introduction to his book 
entitled “Among the World’s Peacemakers,” that of 
five hundred and seventy-one international arbitration 
decisions since the year 1794 all but one were carried 
into effect, and the one that failed did not fail because 
of the lack of a sheriff to execute the judgments of the 
court, but because the arbitrators misunderstood the 
power conferred upon them by the arbitration conven- 
tion. The judgment of a great international court will 
be obeyed, because it is to the interest of universal 
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justice, and justice is always a greater power than mere 
executive force. 

The Supreme Court of the United States cnforces its 
judgment in controversies between states, and they are 
obeyed without the aid of the President or his “ Big 
Stick” [laughter and applause]. We hope, therefore, 
that the Hague Conference will establish a permanent 
tribunal of arbitration, where the great principles of 
international justice may be declared and administered 
for the benefit of mankind. With a permanent parlia- 
mentary body authorized to enlarge and amend the law 
of nations, a tribunal empowered to determine certain 
controversies between nations, the crushing weight of 
war will pass away and the Prince of Peace stand on the 
mountain top with a face radiant with celestial light. 


ee —_ 


The Purposes of the Hague Conference. 
BY HIS EXCELLENCY MR, NELIDOFF, RUSSIAN 
AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE, 

Opening Address as President, June 15, 1907. 


Allow me in the first place to perform the pleasing 
duty of expressing to you my deep gratitude at the 
honor which you have done me in agreeing to confide to 
me the direction of our labors. I well know that in 
graciously accepting the kind and flattering proposal of 
the Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs it was your 
intention to pay homage to the sovereign whom I have 
the honor to represent, to whose initiative the Peace Con- 
ferences are due, and to whom His Excellency M. van 
Tets has just alluded in terms that have deeply touched 
me. You also doubtless wished by your acquiescence to 
perform an act of deference towards the distinguished 
statesman who directs the foreign policy of The Nether- 
lands, and whom I have the honor to number among my 
very old colleagues and friends. I believe, therefore, 
that I shall be responding to your unanimous sentiment 
in requesting Mr. van Tets to preserve his connection 
with the Conference by accepting the title of honorary 
president. I also propose to offer the vice-presidency of 
the Conference to the first Netherlands delegate, M. de 
Beaufort, during whose term of office as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs the first Conference in 1899 was held. 

As to myself, it is not necessary to assure you that I 
shall do everything in my power to direct our labors in a 
manner calculated to render them as fruitful as possible. 
With this object in view, I shall always endeavor to pre- 
serve harmony among us in seeking } oints of contact and 
avoiding anything that may give rise to too marked di- 
vergences of opinion. I hope to be able to count upon 
your kindly coéperation and amiable indulgence to 
second the goodwill which I shall bring to my task. 

But we have first of all to accomplish a respectful duty 
towards the most gracious sovereign of the country 
which offers us such a large measure of hospitality. I 
therefore ask you to authorize me, in the name of the 
Conference, to send the following telegram to the Queen 
of The Netherlands : 

‘* The representatives of the forty-seven states assembled at 
The Hague for the second Peace Conference have the honor to 
lay at the feet of your Majesty the expression of their grati- 


tude at the gracious welcome extended to them in the capital, 
and the homage of their respectful devotion.” 


In assuming the functions with which you have just 


entrusted me, I believe it will not be necessary, after 
the eloquent words you have heard from the mouth of 
the Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs, to recall the 
circumstances which have led up to this second Peace 
Conference, or allude to the share taken in its convoca- 
tion by the eminent chief of the great North American 
Confederation, whose generous impulses are always in- 
spired by the most noble sentiments of justice and 
humanity. In seeing gathered here in one assembly the 
representatives of nearly every constituted state, I can- 
not but feel deeply moved. It is the first time that such 
& meeting has been held. It is a desire for peace that 
has led the different governments to send their most 
eminent men from all parts of the globe to discuss 
in common the most cherished interests of humanity, 
namely, conciliation and justice. May I venture to draw 
from this a happy augury for the progress of our labors, 
and express the hope that the spirit of harmony which 
has animated the various governments will also reign 
among their representatives, and thus contribute to the 
successful completion of the task which devolves upon us? 

This task, as set forth in the program of the Confer- 
ence accepted by all the powers, is divided into two parts. 
On the one hand, we have to seek a means of bringing 
about an amicable settlement of differences that may arise 
between different states and thus prevent ruptures and 
armed conflicts between them. On the other hand, we 
have to endeavor, in the event of war breaking out, to 
mitigate its onerous effects alike on the combatants as 
upon those indirectly affected, 

These two problems may sometimes have appeared in- 
compatible. During the war of secession in the United 
States, Professor Lieber drew up, I believe, instructions 
to the commanders of troops occupying hostile territory, 
and to the local authorities of the territory, with the 
object of lightening, for the benefit of both, the difficul- 
ties and responsibilities of that abnormal situation. I 
have heard the opinion expressed that it was an abso- 
lutely mistaken idea to seek to diminish the horrors of 
war. In order to ensure that wars shall be short and of 
rare occurrence, I am told, the nations engaged must be 
made to bear the whole burden thereof, so that they may 
be induced to put an end to hostilities at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and be loath to recommence. This to me 
seems an absolutely specious opinion. The horrors of 
ancient struggles and of the wars of the Middle Ages 
neither diminished their duration nor their frequency, 
while the mitigation introduced during the second half of 
the past century into the conduct of wars, in the fate of 
prisoners and wounded, — in fact, all the series of human- 
itarian measures which do honor to the first Peace Con- 
ference and which must be completed by the work of the 
Conference which we are now inaugurating, — have in 
no way helped to develop a liking for war. On the con 
trary, they have spread throughout the whole civilized 
world a sentiment of international amenity and have 
created a pacific current, which we feel in the manifesta- 
tions of sympathy with which public opinion has wel- 
comed, and will, | hope, accompany our labors, We 
shall therefore have to follow in this respect the path 
opened by our predecessors in 1899. 

As to the other portion of our task, that which deals 
with the means of preventing and avoiding conflicts 
between states, it would seem useless to dwell on the 
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services already rendered to the cause of peace and justice 
by the institutions and decisions formed by the first Con- 
The opinion has been expressed that the dif- 
ferences settled, as the result of the first Conference, 
have not exceeded in importance cases connected with in- 
ternational peace meet to be dealt with in a magistrate’s 
court. Well, even magistrates render signal services to 
order and public tranquillity. They settle amicably pri- 
vate quarrels, and thereby contribute to maintain an 
atmosphere of peace between individuals by doing away 
with petty causes of irritation, which, by accumulating, 
often produces great hostility. The same is the case 
between nations. itis by preventing trivial friction in 
the relations of countries that the ground is prepared for 
an understanding when greater interests are at stake. 

The solemn recognition of the principle of arbitration 
has already created among various states a disposition to 
have recourse to arbitration for the settlement of disputes, 
the limits of which always have a tendency to widen. 
Thus, since 1899, thirty-three [the exact number is forty- 
five — Kp. | arbitration conventions have been concluded 
between different states. But there is still more. Four 
grave and complicated questions, capable of creating 
friction between the powers, have been taken before the 
Ilague Arbitration Court; and the Commission of In- 
quiry established by the Act of 1899 had to consider, as 
every one reme mbers, a case of infinite gravity, which 
might, without its happy intervention, have had the most 
dangerous consequences. 

We can therefore look with respect upon the results 
of the activity of our predecessors at The Hague. They 
should act as an incentive to us to persevere in the work 
which they have done and to give it a larger develop- 
ment. All friends of civilization are following with sym- 
pathetic interest the progress of the international institu- 
tions resulting from the first Peace Conference, and a 
generous citizen of the United States has even given a 
fortune for the building here of a sumptuous palace in 
which these institutions will have their permanent head- 
quarters, It is for us to make them worthy of this act 
of muniticence, which would also be a means of showing 
our gratitude to Mr. Carnegie. 

However, let us not be tooambitious. Let us not for- 
eet that our means of action are limited; that nations 

living beings, just like the individuals composing 
them; that they have the same passions, aspirations, 
weaknesses, and impulses, and that if, in our daily life, 
courts of justice, in spite of the severity of the penalties 
with which they are armed, fail to prevent quarrels, 
brawls and fights between individuals, 1t will be the same 
between nations, although the progress of conciliation 
and the progressive softening of manners certainly ought 
to diminish the number of such cases. 

Let us, above all, not forget that there is a whole class 
of questions in which the honor, dignity and essential 
interest of individuals as well as of nations are engaged, 
and in which neither party, whatever the consequences, 
will recognize any authority than that of its own judg- 
ment and personal sentiments. But that should not dis- 
courage us from dreaming of the ideal of universal peace 
and the fraternity of peoples, which are, after all, but the 
natural higher aspirations of the human soul. Is not 
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the pursuit of an ideal, towards which we always strive 
reaching it, the essential condition of all 


without ever 
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progress? When once a tangible object has been at- 
tained the enthusiasm ceases, whereas for the progress of 
any enterprise it is necessary to have the constant stimu- 
lus of aiming at something higher. “ Excelsior” is the 
motto of progress. Let us set “brav ely to work, our path 
lit up by the bright star of universal peace, whie h we 

shall never reach, but which will always guide us for the 
good of humanity, for whatever within the modest limits 
of our means we can do for individuals by lightening the 
burdens of war, and for states by preventing conflicts, 
will entitle the governments which we represent to the 


gratitude of humanity. 
<< > 


The Present Status of the International 
Arbitration Movement. 


BY BENJAMIN F, TRUEBLOOD, 

Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 

It is only twelve years since the first Arbitration 
Conference met here at Mohonk. And what marvelous 
years they have been! This Conference has developed 
from a body of three-score members who were doubtful 
and timid to a body of fifteen score persons who gather 
in a spirit of exultation over the past and confidence for 
the future. During these years the Interparliamentary 
Union has grown from a tentative association of a few 
hundred members of parliament to a powerful organiza- 
tion of over two thousand statesmen, which commands 
the respect and close attention of the world. Numerous 
other peace organizations, some of them older, some of 
them younger, have developed i in the same extr aordinary 
way. Governments themselves and kings and presidents 
have changed their attitude almost entirely toward the 
movement for international peace. The settlements of 
international controversies by arbitration have increased 
in this brief period nearly a hundredfold, until the prin- 
ciple of arbitration is now a well-recognized part of in- 
ternational law and practice. The Hague Conference 
has been held, the permanent international court estab- 
lished and successfully inaugurated. Treaties of arbitra- 
tion, for which we were contending in the first years of 
this Conference, have been concluded to the number of 
more than forty, binding all the nations of Western 
Europe and some of those of South America into a pact 
of peace not likely soon to be broken. 

A second Intergovernmental Peace Conference has 
been called on the initiative of our government, and is 
to assemble at The Hague next month with representa- 
tives from all the organized governments of the globe. 
During this same period two Pan-American Conferences 
have been held, which have resulted not only in greatly 
promoting the arbitration movement, but in the organi- 
zation of a permanent International Union of the 
American Republics. Such progress in the short space 
of twelve years in any line of human advancement is 
unparalleled in the history of the world. 

But the movement in whose behalf we have gathered 
again in this fifteenth Mohonk Conference, because of its 
extraordinary growth, has reached a stage of very pecu- 
liar interest. It can hardly be called a critical stage, 
though it contains features which may well fix the closest 
attention and even awaken the solicitude of all those who 
labor and watch for the permanent peace of the world. 

The movement, in some features of it, seems to have 
reached a practical standstill. Only one additional 
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treaty of obligatory arbitration between two nations has 
been concluded since we gathered here last May, namely, 
the recent one between Denmark and Portugal, which is 
to run ten years and is otherwise unlimited. Progress in 
this direction seems to have nearly spent itself, though 
there are still a number of the powers which have not 
yet entered into arbitration conventions with each other, 
notably France and Germany. Nor has any advance- 
ment been made at Washington toward the removal of 
the disagreement between the President and the Senate, 
which led to the failure of the arbitration treaties signed 
by the late Secretary Hay. Again, the Ilague Court has 
not had any controversies referred to it within the year. 
Even outside of the Hague Court there has been almost 
nothing in the way of arbitration. A number of cases 
of boundary delimitation and of the adjustment of claims 
by mixed commissions — mostly of some years standing 
—-have been, it is true, completed during the year. 
These have been mostly between South American States 
or the European countries which have colonial posses- 
sions in Africa or elsewhere, but the diplomatic slate is 
being rapidly cleared of even these cases, only a few 
still remaining uncompleted and _ still fewer new cases 
coming up for settlement. 

It would seem then, at first sight, that arbitration, 
which has been so prevalent in recent years, is going 
suddenly out of fashion and is to fall again into disuse. 
I have even heard this suggestion made by otherwise 
intelligent men, who do not seem to have looked deeply 
into the situation. But such a suggestion is as far as 
possible from being a true interpretation of the situation. 
The Hague Court, it is true, has had no new business, 
but the reason is that there have been no disputes of im- 
portance between the powers which are parties to it. 
These nations are now living in a practically new atti- 
tude toward one another, partly because of the very ex- 
istence of the Hague tribunal and the mutual work which 
they did in setting it up, and partly because of the mar- 
velous increase of intercourse among the nations and 
their consequent better acquaintance and rapidly in- 
creasing sense of oneness and interdependence. To 
arbitrate disputes is an excellent thing, but it is a still 
“more excellent way ” so to live as not to have quarrels 
to arbitrate. Into that “more excellent way” the na- 
tions, let us hope, are permanently entering. 

England and France, which once fought perpetually, 
but have not engaged in war with each other for more than 
ninety years, are faithfully carrying out their agreement 
of three years ago to adjust by arbitration or otherwise 
all the outstanding differences between them. Diplo- 
macy, as is illustrated in this case, has, largely because of 
the commanding position reached by the arbitration in 
the setting up of the Hague Court, become an almost 
constant agency for allaying differences before they 
reach the stage where arbitration becomes necessary. 
This is a very great step forward toward the attainment 
of settled international peace. 

All this is conclusive proof that our movement has 
not in any sense grown weaker, but is strong with that 
strength which comes from signal victories already won 
and the prospect of greater ones in the immediate future. 

From another point of view also the cause of arbitra- 
tion reveals its growing power. All of the organizations, 
in whatever field, which are laboring for its success, have 
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increased and reénforced their efforts during the past 
year. They are all refusing to be satisfied with the 
results of the first Hague Conference, important as 
they were, and with the limited treaties of obligatory 
arbitration which have already been concluded. They 
are insisting, with one voice, that the scope of the Hague 
Court shall be extended so as to include all the nations, 
and its powers increased so far as may be necessary to 
make it a real international court of justice. They are 
likewise demanding that the arbitration treaties already 
in force shall be supplemented, or rather supplanted, by 
a general treaty of arbitration to be concluded by all the 
nations acting together; and many of them go so far as 
to insist that there are no disputes to-day between gov- 
ernments which may not be honorably settled by a world 
tribunal of their own creation. This general demand of 
the enlightened public opinion of the world is the 
supreme guarantee that the course of the arbitration 
movement is to be in no sense backward, but upward 
and onward to complete victory. This proposal of a 
general arbitration treaty as nearly unlimited as possible, 
or at any rate specifying a large number of classes of 
cases as suitable for arbitration, seems almost certain to 
meet with the approval of the Conference to meet next 
month at The Hague. 

What I have said of arbitration specifically is as true 
of nearly the whole group of measures, of which arbi- 
tration is only one, which have been put forward by this 
Conference, by the Interparliamentary Union, the Peace 
Congress, the Peace Societies, the National Peace Con- 
gresses, and numberless chambers of commerce, business 
organizations, and societies and clubs of every descrip- 
tion. It is now generally acknowledged that the Hague 
Court is only a part of a world system, all of whose de- 
partments must be promoted together, if any one of them 
is to have complete success. 

The arbitration movement will be greatly strengthened 
if all unoffending private property shall be made exempt 
from eapture at sea in time of war. There is little doubt 
that the forthcoming Conference at The Ilague will 
approve of this measure, which has always been favored 
by our government. With the commerce of the world 
permanently neutralized, occasions for war, or even for 
serious contention, will be reduced to a minimum, Our 
movement will also be powerfully reinforced if the 
Hague Conference itself shall hereafter be made a 
permanent periodic body, as it is proposed that the 
coming Conference shall recommend to the governments. 
An agreement among the nations which are to be repre- 
sented at The Ilague, hereafter, before hostilities are 
engaged in, to have investigated by friendly powers or 
by an international commission of inquiry any dispute 
which it may not be possible to embrace within the 
terms of an arbitration convention, will almost put the 
crowning sheaf upon the whole movement. There is 
reason to hope that the Conference at The Hague can be 
induced to take this great step, though it is almost certain 
that a few of the powers will seriously hesitate to re- 
nounce the right of fighting without allowing any third 
parties to give advice in regard to the issues at stake. 

It does not seem to me to be pushing the contention 
too far to say that the further success of the arbitration 
movement is closely wrapped up with the subject of 
armaments. It appears very doubtful if an entirely 
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satisfactory system, such as we are contending for, can 
ever be completed unless the nations are willing to enter 
into an agreement for at least the arrest of the present 
rivalry of armaments. As long as the nations insist on 
holding that force, instead of a great tribunal of justice, 
shall be the final resort in serious cases of controversy, 
and continue, on this theory, to increase their armies and 
navies, it will be impossible to get them to agree in 
advance to arbitrate all or even any great number of 
their controversies before any judicial tribunal whatever. 

This conference cannot do better, therefore, than to 
reaflirm, if possible with increased emphasis, the conclu- 
sions which it reached last year with regard to the 
subjects that ought to be considered and favorably acted 
upon at the coming Hague meeting, including that of 
limitation of armaments, the most urgent of all the 
international questions now pressing for solution. 

We ought, of course, to continue our efforts to secure 
the widest possible study of the subject of pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes in the universities, colleges 
and schools of the country, and in all other influential 
circles, but the coming Hague Conference, whose early 
meeting is now assured, makes it urgent that this gather- 
ing should again utter its voice in no uncertain terms 
with regard to the steps which the world is certainly 
prepared to have taken in the interests of the common 
welfare of humanity. 


<<< > —_ 


New Glories for Holland. 

On July 9,at The Hague, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, on 
behalf of the United States group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, of which he is president, presented to 
the Netherlands group a magnificent white-bordered peace 
Hag. In making the presentation Mr. Bartholdt said: 


‘“ Tlowever glorious may have been the history of ITol- 
land, it seems that the future has reserved for this coun- 
try new glories still, at least in the opinion of those who 
believe in international justice and peace. It is the sec- 
ond time that this country receives the entire world, and 
in these days the eyes of the whole human family are 
turned toward your charming capital, The Hague. “And 
what does this signify? In my opinion, nothing else 
than the conviction of the different governments that 
your city, so proud of itself, is destined to be the seat of 
the World Government, of which the first Conference 
laid the foundation stone and which we hope will be 
consolidated and perpetuated by the Conference now in 
session, 

‘And we are proud of it, we Americans, in recalling 
that we have contributed in considerable measure to- 
wards hastening this happy issue. Not only is it a dis- 
tinguished American, celebrated for other reasons than 
his riches, and endowed with a prophetic faculty, who 
has generously provided a permament home for this 
World Government, but the greatest American of our 
day has likewise made the choice of your capital for this 
important international meeting a matter of personal 
concern, 

* Will not the combined action of the governments 
fulfill the just expectations of their people? We await 
anxiously the answer. With the increase of the partici- 


pation of ordinary people in the affairs of government, the 
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movement in favor of the elimination of force and the 
substitution of judicial methods in its place is gaining 
more and more, and will soon be irresistible ; ‘for the 
peoples feel instinctively that the interests which they 
have in common are always greater than the real or im- 
aginary differences which may temporarily divide them. 
Even the national honor can be vindicated with more 
certainty by submission to the verdict of an impartial 
tribunal than by the use of foree, — which determines 
not who is in the right, but only who is the stronger.” 
ciidiiin 
“New Books 
PropL_eMs OF INTERNATIONAL Practicr 
By Sir 
Maxwell, 
{1 1s. net. 
This work of Sir Thomas Barclay, whose eminent ser- 
vices to the cause of international arbitration and peace 
are so well known, is written with special reference to 
the Hague Conferences and Conventions and other gen- 
eral international agreements. It is an attempt to for- 
mulate with precision and in detail the problems of in- 
ternational practice. It proceeds as far as possible from 
the point of view of precedent and experience rather 
than from that of theory. It deals with all the leading 
problems of the subject, whether susceptible of solution 
by international conferences or not. It gives first place 
to the questions suggested for consideration by the 
second Hague Conference and any future conferences of 
the kind. It supplements existing treatises on Interna- 
tional Law, and thus will be found to be a useful source 
of information for students of the subject. The scope 
of the work may be judged by a few of the titles: Ex- 
tension of the Scope of Arbitration Treaties and of the 
Jurisdiction of the Hague Court; Proposed Moditications 
in the Procedure of the Hague Court; Revision of the 
Mediation Clauses of the Hlague Convention ; Immunity 
of Private Property at Sea from Capture; Revision of 
the International Law of Neutrality; An International 
Prize Court ; Contractual L imitation of Armaments ; Prin- 
ciple of the “Open Door”; Employment of Arms for 
the Enforcement of Commerci al and Financial Obliga- 
tions. Dr. Barclay includes in the work a number of 
suggested draft treaties and clauses on a variety of inter- 
national matters, as, for example, a treaty to include vital 
interests and national honor; for establishing a uniform 
practice in regard to contraband of war; for the assimi- 
lation of private property at sea to private property on 
land in warfare; for an agreement respecting mail ships, 
ete. Dr. Barclay writes in a terse and lucid style, and 
one never has any difficulty in comprehending his mean- 
ing. The value of the work for reference is enhanced 
by a good table of contents and by a namber of ap- 
pendices giving the texts of various conventions. 


Amone tur Wortp’s P 
Davis. New York: The Progressive Publishing Company. 

This is a collection of special articles written by Mr. 
Davis chiefly for the New York Jidependent, which with 
attractive chapter headings he has made into a book. 
The work pretends to no historical perspective and 
has none. It is without chapters on Worcester, Ladd, 
Channing, Sumner, Burritt or Jay. It knows nothing 
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practically of the Universal Peace Congresses, which have 
been so potent in bringing the cause up to its present 
strength. It has but little to say about seme of the 
leaders most eminent and useful in the peace movement 
of to-day. It almost leaves out of account the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, which for nearly a century has been 
educating the public opinion of this country and, to a 
large extent, of, the world in the measures of peace and 
arbitration that are now being considered by the nations 
at The Uague. The great peace societies of England, 
France, Italy, Germany and other European countries 
do not figure in its pages. But it does justly include in 
its scope of interests the Mohonk Conference, and is fit- 
tingly dedicated to Albert K. Smiley, as well as to Ham- 
ilton Holt and to Hon. Richard Bartholdt, honored work- 
ers in the cause. To it the peace movement virtually 
begins with the formation of the Interparliamentary 
Union, of the American group of which Mr, Davis him- 
self is the secretary. 

As an introduction to the world’s peacemakers from 
this limited point of view it is very valuable. Although 
the writer is rather too laudatory at times in speaking of 
his heroes, he is always entertaining and well-meaning. 
The whole tone of his book is kindly and hopeful. 
Sometimes he is also undiscriminating, as when giving 
the story of Captain Hobson he incidentally accepts 
rather than exposes the inconsistency of Captain Ilob- 
son’s doctrine of extreme naval extension combined with 
a campaign for arbitration ; but his enthusiastic empha- 
sis upon the influence of the Interparliamentary Union 
in urging the second Hague Conference and upon the 
success of the American members at its meeting in Brus- 
sels in causing the Union to prepare plans for a general 
treaty of arbitration and a World Congress help one to 
appreciate, as one might not otherwise, the important 
part in the development of internationalism that is being 
taken by our own statesmen. The book gives informa- 
tion which has hitherto been inaccessible except in gov- 
ernment documents, in pamphlets or newspaper files. It 
reproduces Mr. Bryan’s speech at London and lets us 
hear again the story of how the Baroness von Suttner 
wrote “Law Down Your Arms.” Its biographical 
sketches of Sir. William Randal Cremer, Hon. Rich- 
ard Bartho!dt, Baron d’EKstournelles de Constant and 
Count Apponyi are particularly well done. 


Tue Law or Privare Provertry 1n War. By Nor- 
man Bentwich. London: Sweet & Maxwell, Limited. 
147 pages. 

This book is based upon the Yorke Prize Essay at 
Cambridge University for 1906. It contains two _his- 
torical chapters which will be found helpful to the 
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student of international law. It aims to interest the stu 
dent rather than to satisfy the lawyer. Some of the 
topics considered by the writer are “ Private Property 
on Land,” “ Compensation for War Losses,” “ Commerce 
between Belligerents,”’ “Conquest and Private VProp- 
erty,” “ War and Property on Sea,” “ War and Neutral 
Commerce at Sea,” and “ Proposed Changes in the Laws 
of War at Sea.” The book has especial value at this 
time as an introduction to the study of the subject of 
exempting private property at sea from capture in time 
of war, which has been commended to the Hague Con- 
ference by various peace organizations and eloquently 
laid before one of its committees by ex-Ambassador 
Choate of our delegation. 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
and Those their 


tional arbitration wishing 


services should communicate directly with them as to 


peace. 


dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 
Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 
E. Howard Brown, Paonia, Col. 
W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the.spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

ArT. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shali constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

ArT. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 

- <_< > 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 

3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 
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The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position ot the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $5.00 per hundred. 

Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government, — By 
Algernon S, Crapsey. 12 pages and eover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts. ; $3 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work.- 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By lev. .J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 35 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ren- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore, 32 pages, 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893. 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

Peace Work in America. Résumé of the leading events of 
the Peace Movement in the United States, prepared for 
Peace Exhibit at Milan Exposition. 8 pages. 2 cts. each. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
8 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 


Price 


African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 


per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results. —8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings. 6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 


35 cts. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


In Clubs of 


ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


Price, One Dollar a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War SystEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tut Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.25. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WARK. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 


Mohenk Arbitration Conference. 
Price, £1.00. 
INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 


NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 


a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. 
Darby, LL.D. 
much enlarged. 
pages. , 


By W. Evans 
Fourth Edition, 
Cloth, over 900 
Price, $3.50. 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 


conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 
THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 


blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds for believing in the Reali- 
zation of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Second Edition. Cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 
By David Starr Jordan. Cloth. 
Price, 40 cts. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 


direct, courageous. 462 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 65 cts. 
THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 


A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.75. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, ete. 
Price, 20 cts. 

THE ETHICS OF FORCE. 
Il. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 


Price, $1.25. 


TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


By 





August and September, 1907. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 


A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 


Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
60 cts. 
GARRISON THE NON- 


RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage and 
wrapping. 


Official Report 


OF THE 


Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress 


HELD AT 


Boston, October 3-8, 1904 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
and discussions of the Congress 
A most valuable document for all 
peace workers and students 
of the cause 


May be procured at the office of the 


American Peace Society 


31 Beacon Street, Boston 
The enly charge is 10 cts., to cover postage and wrapping 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest oguney for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L. Sold byall newsdealers 


MUNN & C0,3618 roadway. New York 


Branch Office, 625 ¥ St., Washington, D. C. 
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